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ABSTRACT 

A review of vocational education in seven States 
provides the basis for this report on the role of Federal 
involvement, authorized fay the Vocational Education Act (VEA) , as 
amended. The material is presented in tne form of responses to 
questions* In each area conclusions are offered, followed by 
recommendations to the Secretary of HEW and responses thereto, and 
recommdnations to the Congress. The questions and a summary of 
responses to them are: (1) What role does the Federal Dollar play? 
VEA funds do not necessarily play a catalytic role; Office of 
Education monitoring has been inadequate. (2) How is vocational 
education planned? State and local plans reflect compliance rather 
than planning; systematic ongoing assessment of needs does not take 
place; sulti£>l£ jurisdictions operate in virtual isolation; advisory 
council evaluations are limited; data for evaluation is inadequate or 
unused. (3) How are Federal funds distributed? VEA specifies 
criteria; State distribution practices do not reflect local needs and 
resources. (4) How are training resources used? VEA supports maximum 
usa of training resources in the community; several factors limit use 
of existing resources. (5) Is training related to employment? 
Changing manpower needs require changing programs; prdcticcs occur 
which limit the relevancy of training programs. (SA) 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNTn^O ^TATtZS 



WASHINGTON. O.C. 



B- 164031(1) 



To Che President of rhe Senate and 

the Speaker of the !^ouse of Representatives 

This is our report on the role of Federal assistance for voca- 
tional education. *^^he program discussed in the report is adminis- 
tered by the Office of Education, Department of Health, Kducation, 
and Welfare. 

We made our review pursuant to the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921 (31 U.S.C. 53), and the AccourliniG; and Auditing Act of 1950 
(31 U.S.C. 67). 

We are sending copies of this report to the Director, Office 
of Management and Budget; the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; the Secretary of Labor; and the Secretary of Defense. 
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of the United States 
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WHAT IS THE ROLE OF 

ruuw\[ /v/;fbiAMrt HjP 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 
Office of Education 
Department of Health, 
Education, and Uelfan* 



D I G C S T 

>/d Y I'Hz REVIEW WAS MADE 

GAO reviewed the operation of 
vocational education proyrams-- 
dcjsigned to insure that, ultimately, 
persons of all ages in all communi- 
ties have ready access to vocational 
training or retraining which is 
realistic in the light of actual or 
anticipated employment opportuni- 
ties--because 

--the Congress is considering 
changes in vocational education 
legislation; 

--over $3 billion of Federal funds 
have been expended since enact- 
ment of the Vocational Education 
Act in 1963; 

--projections of the national econ- 
omy indicate increased demand for 
vocationally skilled manpower; and 

--large numb^ers of youth leave 
school without skills needed for 
employment, and many subsequently 

dre uneh\i>lovod. 

GAO conducted its review in seven 
States: California, Kentucky, 
jMinnesoti, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
and Wasfiington. These States spent 
$146 million in fiscal year 1973, or 
30 percent of the total $482 million 
of all Vocational Education Act 
funds spent that year. In States 
and localities where the policies. 



processes, and practices are not 
similar to those discussed in this 
report, GAO findings and conclu- 
sions may not be applicable and 
therefore should not be interpreted 
as necessarily being typical of 
vocational education activities in 
all locations. 



Office of Education (OE) statistics 
show that in the decade since enact- 
ment of the Vocational Education 
Act, State and local support for vo- 
cational education has increased, 
the number of persons enrolled in 
vocational education has grown, and 
vocational opportunities have been 
expanded for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped. 

OL officials, State directors of 
vocational education, and the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education told GAO they 
attribute this progress in large 
part to Federal assistance provided 
under the act. 

I^c/li-' of h'e km I funds (See pp. 8 
to 2\) 

The Vocational Education Act author- 
ized Federal assistance for voca- 
tional training to States primarily 
for distribution to local education 
agencies. These funds were intended 
to encourage State and local govern- 
ments to 
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--increase their fundir.g, 

--accord high priori tj^ to persons 
with special needs, 

--provide programs geared to real 
and emerging job opportunities, 
and 



of State and local support to Fed- 
eral support has declined '/..jle 
directors of vocational education 
advised GAO that economic factors 
at the State and local level have 
made it more difficult to maintain 
their ratio of State and local 
dollars to Federal dollars. 



--increase the numbar of partici- 
pants. 

The use of Federal funds has not 
been adequately evaluated at Fed- 
eral, State, or local levels. OE 
has not provided adequate guidance 
to help insure that the purposes 
envisioned by the Congress would 
be accomplished. 

Federal funds often have been used 
to provide basic support for tra- 
ditional local programs rather than 
to achieve the purposes itemized 
above. 

GAO reviewed the role the Federal 
dollar has played and found that: 

--Although in most States the major 
[.•ortion of Federal assistance is 
directed to the local level, large 
amounts of Federal funds have been 
retained at the State level for 
administrative purposes. State 
directors of vocational education 
told us that there was strong 
leadership at the State level be- 
cause Federal funds have been 
available for this purpose and 
that such leadership would not be 
possible in many States without 
Federal funds being available for 
State administrative salaries. 

--Although State and local govern- 
ments have increased their funding 
for vocational programs, maintain- 
ing a nationwide average since 
1970 of about $5 for every Federal 
dollar, in some States the ratio 



--Although expanded vocational oppor- 
tunities have been made available 
for the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped, persons with special needs 
have not been given a high prior- 
ity. State vocational officials 
said that it was more difficult to 
acquire State and local funds for 
particular population groups. 

--Although participation in voca- 
tional programs has grown in the 
last decade, increased funding has 
not necessarily resulted in propor- 
tionately increased enrollment. 
State directors of vocational edu- 
cation stated that some programs 
are more costly today than they 
were in the past and that in other 
instances decisions have been made 
to use new Federal funds for con- 
structing facilities and improving 
program quality, which v/ould not 
necessarily result in increased 
enrollments . 



Planning for use of funds (See pp. 
22 to 36) 

Greater attention to systematic, co- 
ordinated, comprehensive planning at 
national, State, and local levels 
would improve the use of Federal 
funds and better insure that voca- 
tional education is provided in a 
manner that best serves student and 
community needs. We noted that 

--State and local plans reflect com- 
pliance rather than planning; 
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--syslenalii- <is.>essmenl of community 
and indivii^al ru^eds does not take 
pldco; 

•-organ udtional patterns at all 
levels fraquient responsibility 
and result in independent and 
isolated planning 1or vocational 
education; 

-•advisory council limitations less- 
en impact on improvement in the 
planning of programs to meet cur- 
rent and anticipated manpower 
needs; and 

--date tnat wOuld be helpful in 
planning is unavailable, inade- 
quate, or unutil ized. 

r.^ 46 ^ 

Federal fund;> liave been distributed 
by the States reviewed in a variety 
of ways, many of which do not neces- 
sarily result in funds being tar- 
geted to geographical areas of need 
or providing for tie programmatic 
initiatives called for by the law. 
Some fftajor practices noted were 

--making funds avd liable to all lo- 
cal education agencies within a 
State, rather than co.JCOfittating 
funds in selected agencies with 
high needs ; 

--ma^ing fufidb available to local 
agencies ^.'if^out K'equately iden- 
tifying ihe rel^' tvr: need for tfie 
program; ^nd 

--making ^ui ^ av^' able witfiout 
considerinj ability of local agen- 
cies to pjovidt U*eir own resources. 

U.A7 t'\f: 

States and local agencies have not 
alway:> considered tne range of ex- 



isting training resources which 
could provide e/panded training op- 
tions to a larger number of people. 

In many instances, secondary bchools, 
community colleges, and area voca- 
tional-technical institutes could 
have made better use of their own 
facilities and explored opportuni- 
ties to share each other's resources 
and those of federally-supported 
manpower programs, military instal- 
lations, proprietary schools, or 
employer sites. 

Factors which have limited the ush 
of community-based training re- 
sources were that 



--schools prefer to use the facili- 
ties they control ; 

--training resources have not been 
inventoried; 

--costs have not been analyzed an ^ 
comparative basis ; 

--program scheduling has not been 
flexible; 

--transportation often has not bee', 
provided; 

'-construction of new school facili- 
ties has been favored; and 

--public and private sources of 
equipment and supplies have riot 
been fully explored. 

Lx ^ I X i ' ] t t\ii } d nq t o ^mp l > r v; rj I 
r/^ v pp. io 90 } 

Changing manpower requirements need 
to be better addressed in many sec- 
ondary and postsecondary occupatior- 
al programs supported by Federal 
funds. Students often ar2 enrolled 
in traditional courses and are not 
alv/ays able to find employment in 
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fields for whicti they have been 
trained. 

Factors which affected the relevancy 
of existing vocational programs were 

--labor market demand and supply 
have been neither fully nor realis- 
tically assessed; 

--work experience often has not been 
an integral component of the voca- 
tional curriculum; 

--occupational guidance has not re- 
ceived adequate attention; 

--responsibility for job placement 
assistance has not been routinely 
assumed by schools; and 

--follcwup on graduates and employ- 
ers has been marginal or non- 
existent. 

GAO also noted that barriers, such 
as age, sex, arid entrance require- 
ments, have restricted access to 
training and employment. 

REComEWA rmvs 

To provide sound expansion of voca- 
tional opportunities and to in- 
crease program effectiveness, GAO 
is recommending that the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
take specific actions to improve 
present practices in planning pro- 
grams, distributing funds, using 
resources, and relating training 
to employment. (See pp. 20, 3b, 
46, 55, and 87) 

age:jcy actious a:jl' vufscjlved issues 

HEW generally concurred with GAO's 
recommendations and described ac- 
tions taken or planned to implement 
them. Appendix V contains a com- 
plete text of HEW's comments. 



HEW did not entirely agree v>fith 
RAO's interpretation of the cat- 
alytic role intended for Federal 
assistance. These differing in- 
terpretations are discussed 
chapter 2. 

BY ^UE COUGRESc 

This report calls attention to spe- 
cific areas of administration and 
operation of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act that can be strengthened 
at the Federal, State, and local 
levels to help insure that voca- 
tional programs achieve maximum im- 
pact. It suggests that the Congress 
consider amending the act by: 

---Setting a limit, as provided in 
other Federal education legisla- 
tion, on the amount of Federal 
funds that can be retained at the 
State level so that more funds 
can be made available for direct 
services to program participants 
at the local level . 

--Requiring States to use a portion 
of whatever Federal funds are re- 
tained at the State level to im- 
prove the planning process. 

--Requiring that Federal funds be 
used primarily to develop and 
improve programs and extend voca- 
tional opportunities by limiting 
the amount of Federal funds that 
can be used to maintain existing 
activities . 

--Adopting one or several options 
with regard to providing programs 
and services for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped if the Congress 
belie\^es these two groups should 
receive priority attention in the 
utilization of Federal funds. 
Two of the options available are: 
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Requiniiy blatos lo match Fed- 
eral set-dsides for disadvan- 
tii^cj ai.d hand! Lapped at the 
sam level they are required to 
match regular part B funds 
(50-50), tnereby insuring State 
and local iovolvement in and 
commitment to these efforts. 

b) Increasing the percentage of 
the set-asides for the special 
need categories. 

-Requiring the Secretaries of HEW 
and the DepartiTkent of Labor to 
establish a process for planning 
which would relate vcicationa'^ 
education to the State Postsecond- 
ary Currjnissions authorized by the 
Education Amendments of 1972 and 
the Comprehensive Employment end 
Training Act of 1973 to insure 
that education and manpower ef- 
forts will be synchronized for 
students at all levels--secondary , 
postsecondary and adult. 

-Establishing a set-aside require- 
ment tor cooperative arrangements 
to expand vocational offerings 
and strengthen programs through 
use of other public training facil- 
ities or nonpublic training re- 
sources (e.g. TOvement of second- 
ary students to postsecondary 
facilities). 

-Establishing as a legislative 
policy that Federal funds will not 



be used for construction except in 
instances in which there is ade- 
quate justification that ddditiurr- 
al facilities are needed after 
thorough consideration of alter- 
natives. 

--Requiring that Federal vocational 
funds directed to local education 
agencies for programs be used for 
those skill areas for which exist- 
ing or anticipated job opportuni 
ties, whether local, regional, or 
national, can be demonstrated. 

--Requiring that work experience be 
an integral pa^^t of part B pro- 
grams to the extent feasible. 

--Requiring that schools take re- 
sponsibility for job placement 
assistance and followup in Feder- 
ally supported vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

The report also suggests that the 
Congress consider: 

--Reducing the impact of several 
barriers which inhibit personr, 
from participating in vocational 
education. (See p. go.) 

--Amending the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act to 
provide for eligibility of re- 
cipients of Federal vocational 
funds to acquire Federal excess 
property. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

For an increasing number of people, acquiring occupational skills 
is ei'sential in modern society. Tlie Nation's changing, increasingly 
technological environment requires a work force trained to a higher 
degree than in the past. Despite the large outlay of public funds for 
education — Federal, State, and local— amounting to 8 percent of 
America's gross national product, millions of youth, on leaving school, 
find r,hemselves lacking skills needed for employment. 

ihe primary goal of vocational education is to prepare persons at 
the secondary aud postsecondary level for employment in about 80 per- 
cent I'i America's occupations which require technical skills but not a 
year college degree. Programs of vocational education conducted by 
publjc tMiiuMtion agencies with Federal support are one of an array of 
delivery systems providing occupational training. In fiscal year 1973 
these agenv^ies' expenditures totaled $3 billion, of which $482 million 
was Federal. 

Federally assisted vocational education takes place, for the most 
part, in a variety of public educational institutions, although the law 
provides for cooperative arrangements with other public or private organ- 
izations involved with vocational training. 

— Secondary programs are carried out in regular high schools, 
vocational high schools, and area vocational schools. 

— Postsecondary programs are offered in community and junior 
colleges, 4 year colleges and branches, and vocational- 
technical schools, institutes, and centers. 

— Adult programs, whose participants are not enrolled on a 
full-time basis, take place in any of the above facilities. 

In 1972 we issued a report about vocational education at the 
secondary s:liool level on the basis of a review of programs in four 
States.^ It concluded that all who need vocational education were not 
receiving it, funds allocated for students with special needs were not 
properly expended, and evaluation of the program suffered from a lack 
of management information. This report focuses on selected aspects of 
secondary and postsecondary vocational education in seven States visited 
during the 19 73-74 school year and discusses some underlying factors that 
inhibit attainment of objectives. 



•^"Training Americans Labor Force: Potential, Progress, and Problems of 
Vocational Education," (B-164031 (1) , Octo 18, 1972). 
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FEDERAL INVOLVEMENT 



Wich passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 (20 U.S.C. 11), the 
Congress began to encourage the Nation's schools to include preparing 
students tor ea.. :.:^, a living as an integral part of their mission. 
Federal assistance was provided primarily for vocational agriculture and 
home economics, activities pursued at the time by a large number of 
the Nation's adults. The George-Barden Act (20 U.S.C. 15i note), which 
tollowed three decades later, enlarged the number of occupational cate- 
gories for training and increased authorization levels. 

The turning point for new directions and increased Federal funding 
for occupational education arrived with the enactment of the Vocational 
Education Act (VEA) of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 1241). Vocational education was 
to be redirected from training in selected occupational categories to 
preparing all groups of the community for their place in the world of 
work. Also, vocational education was to become responsive to the urgent 
needs of persons with special difficulties preventing them from suc- 
ceeding in a regular vocational program. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 (20 U.S.C. 1241 et. 
s^.) stressed the need for adapting training to the changing needs'of 
the labor market. The amendments mandated specific criteria for dis- 
tributing funds and requirements for planning and evaluation which each 
State was to meet to obtain Federal funds. Funds were earmarked to 
guarantee that certain groups—postsecondary , disadvantaged, and handi- 
capped — vould receive opportunities for training. 

'-'F- , as amended, has provided the major thrust of Federal support. 
Federal unds totaling about $3 billion have been spent for VEA programs 
m the iasr. decade, beginning with $55 million in fiscal year 1964 and 
rising uu $482 million in fiscal year 1973. During the same period 
State and local expenditures for vocational education amounted to $12 
Dillion, increasing from $278 million in fiscal year 1964 to $2.5 
billion in fiscal year 1973. 

PURPOSE OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

The legislative history and the act indicate that Federal assistance 
should serve as a catalyst to induce State education agencies (SEAs) and 
local education agencies (LEAs) to align priorities, programs, and ex- 
penditures more closely to community and individual needs. The Congress 
has given special emphasis to increasing opportunities for persons who 
experience difficulty in regular programs. Provisions for occupational 
pr-.;rams authorized under title X of the Educational Amendments of 1972 
(Public Law 92-318) reiterated congressional concern that Federal funds 
act as leverage to bring about comprehensive, coordinated planning and 
delivery of occupational education. 
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The Congr .s:. decL.ired thau VEA's purpose was to Insure: 

" * * * that persons oC all ages in all communities * * * will have 
ready access to vocational training or retraining which is of hxgh 
qualicy, which is realistic in the light of actual or anticxpated 
opportunities for gainful employment, and which is suxted to^^thexr 
needs, interests, and ability to benefit from such traxnxng. 

Specific groups for whom vocational education is intended under VEA 
are those 

— in high school, 

—who have completed or discontinued their formal educatxon 

and are preparing to enter the labor market, 
—who have already entered the labor market but need to 

upgrade their skills or learn new ones, 

with special educational handicaps, and 

— in posts econdary schools. 

Nine specific parts are included in VEA, most directing attention 
to aspects of vocational education aimed at achieving the act s ultxmate 
objective. Part B, which accounts for 80 percent of total VEA expendx- 
tures, authorizes grants to States that they can use to provide voca- 
tional education for persons described above. Our review focused prx- 
marily on State programs supported under part B. 

ADMINISTRATION OF VEA 

The Office of Education (OE) , Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HBO, is responsible for implementing VEA. Within OE, the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education (BOAE) provides the admxnxs- 
trative support for VEA-fanded programs. A National Advisory Councxl 
and State advisory councils or. vocational education act in an overs xght 
capacity and are responsible for evaluating vocational programs and 
providing assistance in development of vocational education plans. 

The Federal formula for annual allotment of VEA funds to States is 
based on age distribution and per capita income in the State. Age 
eroups specified by the formula as needing vocational educatxon are 
accorded varying emphasis: 15-19 (50 percent), 20-2A (20 Percent), 
25-65 (15 percent), 15-65 (5 percent).! To be eligible for Federal 
funds. States must (1) match Federal part B funds on a dollar for 
dollar basis and (2) submit a State plan each year to OE whxch meets the 
requirements of the act and HEW's regulations and guidelines. These 
plans are reviewed primarily at the HEW regional office level, and are 
approved by the Commissioner of Education. 

At the State level, the responsibility for administering voca- 
tional education supported under VEA is delegated to one agency, 
-eneraily the SEA. However, in most States the responsibxlxty for 
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^The remaining portion is allocated for research and training. 
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providing vocational education is shared by more than one State agency, 
because separate afew»»wi<-t> uJ»ainister secondary and postsecondary programs. 

At the local level usually separate administrative entities for 
secondary and posti^r ^ ^-.iary education develop and conduct vocational 
education progranib. be eligible for Federal support they must submit 
an application to the State which satisfie*" VEA criteria. The level of 
VEA funding they receive is contingent upou State distribution practices 
and other State procedures. Seme States also provide programs through 
regional or areawide vocational-technical schools and in some cases 
operate their own facilities. 

CURRENT STATUS 

OE statistics for fiscal year 1973 indicate that 7,4 million were 
enrolled in vocational programs at the secondary level. Assuming 
secondary students fall between 15-19, the age bracket used by the law 
for national allocation of VEA funds, 38 percent of the American popula- 
tion in that age group were enrolled. Similarly, 1,3 million were 
enrolled at the postsecondary level, equivalent to 8 percent of those 
20-24 years of age. Enrollment and expenditures were highest at the 
secondary level as shown below ^ although the proportion varied among 
States. 

Vocational Education Enrollment and Expenditures, By Level, FY 1973 

1973 enrollment 1973 expenditures (millio ns) 

Percent 

Percent of total Percent 

Level Number of total Federal Federal Total of Total 



Secondary 


7,353,962 


61 


.$310 


64 


$1,999 


66 


Foscsecondary 


1,349,731 


11 


131 


27 


843 


28 


Adult 


3, 'f 68, 752 


28 


41 


9 


192 


6 


Total 


12,072,/,45 


100 


$482 


100 


$3,034 


100 



Of the total enrollment, 1.6 million students or 13 percent were 
disadvantaged and about 228,000 students or 2 percent were handicapped. 
Of total expenditures for all vocational students, those for the 
disadvantaged amounted to 10 percent and those for the handicapped to 
3 percent. Federal funds represented 36 percent of expenditures for 
the disadvantaged and 47 percent of those for the handicapped. 

Enrollments 

The range of course offerings available to ^students enrolled in 
vocational education \.arxed considerably depending upon geographic 
location and type of delivery system. According to OE statistics, 
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orK.mi/.ed in eight broad pro;-iam e..Ce,-,.ries , sCi lont enrollment in 

nsc'l year 197) ar each lovcL was apportioned amonsj. programs as 
follows: 

Percent of Vocati onal Enroll ment s. Bv Program And Le vel. FY 1973 







AdulL 


All levels 


8 


3 


8 


8 


4 


8 


10 


r 
0 


1 


14 




3 


n 


2 


19 


26 


2 


3 


3 


3 


21 


28 


15 


20 


1 


15 


4 


3 


15 


25 


36 


22 


1.'. 


3 


1 


9 


J 00 


100 


100 


100 



Distr ibut ive (sales) 
Health 

(not for wages) 
Hi>i^:c econumics 

(^a Lni'ul) 
Olfice 
Technical 

Trade and industry 
Other (note a) 
Total (note b) 

^''•Group guidance, remedial and special programs. 
^Detail may not add up to 100 percent due to rounding* 

liixpenditures 

OE reported total Federal, State, and local vocational education 
expenditures for fiscal year 1973 in 10 categories. Instructional 
salaries accounted for 63 percent and other instructional costs, includ- 
ing equipment, [or 18 percent. Administration and supervision amounted 
ro 8 percent and construction of area vocational schools amounted to 
6 percent. Vocational guidance received 3 percent and teacher educa- 
tion I percent. Research, curriculum development, and work-study to- 
gether countoJ for about 1 percent. 

To describe vocational expenditures under part B, OE used another 
set oL categories, cis delineated in the following table. In addition 



to total 



/enditures 



uaount and percet-t of total, the same infor- 



laatiun is "given for Federal funds and State and local funds. 
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Lxpe nJiturco for Vocational Education, VEA Part B, By Purpose and Sot , 



FY 1973 expenditures (millions) (note a) 



Purpose 


Federal 


State and local 


Total 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 




Amount of total 


Amount of total 


Amount of total 



Secontlary 


$127 


33 


$1,169 


52 


$1,296 


49 


Postsecondary 


91 


24 


619 


27 


710 


27 


Adult 


19 


5 


123 


5 


142 


5 


Disadvantaged 


66 


17 


144 


6 


210 


8 


Uandicappud 


43 


11 


47 


2 


90 


3 


Construction 


35 


9 


160 


7 


195 


7 


/\ncilLary 


(63) 


(16) 


(143) 


(6) 


(206) 


(8) 


services (note b) 














Guidance and 


(12) 


(3) 


(73) 


(3) 


(85) 


(3) 


counseling 














Contracted 


(1) 


(0) 


(2) 


(0) 


(4) 


(0) 


instruction 














Total (note c) 


$388 


100 


$2,277 


100 


$2,664 


100 


^Axicunts in parentheses 


also are 


included , 


for the 


most part. 


in 



anounts expended by level or target group, but see note c below. 



Prinarily administrative costs but includes research, curriculum 
development, and teacher training. 

Variances between details and totals are attributed by OE to in- 
ability of several States to allocate ancillary services by level. 
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•/ur ri^\i.\ -was n.ide pri;iar«b' at FKW hoadquarter^s , Washington, D.C; 
hhU icv;^<HUil oitioos iu Chicago, waii..s, Phi J ad^: Lpiiia, Han Francisco, 
♦.^^,t ' , .ui'I ^ lii'il ii; California, Feutuckv, Minnesota, 

Ohio, Pennsylvaaxa, Lex<it> , and U\t;5hiugtua. We exaininetl applicable legis- 
Iwitiou aud its history, regulations, OL pro^^iaiii policies and directives. 
State pli^-'S, local applications, reports, aad other pertinent documents. 
N'ation .1 «:alculat:ions are based, in most cases, on OE statistics from the 
50 States and the District of Coluiiiiia. 

<.is^» <t.siAit>sed pro^aaia activities with education personnel at 
tht%Ne '.arious Levels and visited on|^,oing training programs at high 
school >, cor.'iUiiity colL>get>, vocational-technical institutes, manpower 
ski! Is 'OMttT.s » rulltary installations, and employer sites. In addi- 
livi!., cousaltt-i wi?a represeutativtiS ul vocational education advisory 
coi.ii.utUjtis , J'lsiaoss, industry, labor, proprietary schools, and Depart- 
v.K^nt.y ot f.abor (DOi.) and Defense (DOD) , to ohtain th^.ix assessment of 
vocation<ii education md doturiaiae t^e e:vtent of their participation in 
planning and evaluation of vocational programs. 

We ciiose tne aforementioned States as representatives of various 
prograivj and services provided by vocational education; together they 
accounted for 30 percent of Federal vocational expenditures in fiscal 
vaar 1''73. Factors taken into con.jideration for State and local selec- 
tiou s'cre level of vocational funding, types of institutions and pro- 
gran cforivitfes, population size and mix, geographic location, and 
tvpe oi iiconomic bai^v . We believe that probleins experienced in these 
s'tattv^ and conr^tmlr les are shared by many, and that the solutions 
impk^meated by some may be applicable to others. However, in States 
and Lv>.,alities whore the policies, processes, and practices are not 
sinilar to those discussed in this report, our findings and conclusions 
nay not be applicable <md Uioreforu shoulu not be interpreted as neces- 
sariiv being tvpicaJ of vocatioa.iJ education activities in all loca"- 
t1 ons . 

N^" Ih ^ '^>:io1u<^ann of unr r^M/f^^g-^ in addition to obtaining comments 
frou vitil \nth six of th(> iv^ven State director*^, of vocational 

e,dueat Ion (one wab uuable to attend) to obtain their views on the issues 
di;>:ai;t>ed iu th*- report. We also discussed those issues with several 
mergers of the National Atlvisory Council on Vocational Education. Ml 
these views were considered in the final report. 
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CHAPTER 2 

WHAT ROLE DOES THE FEDERAL DOLLAR PLAY? 



Federal assistance for vocational education is intended as a cata- 
lyst to encourage State and local governments to increase their func»iup,, 
accord high priority to those individuals with special needs, provide 
programs geared to real and emerging job opportunities, and increase the 
number of participants in vocational education. 

OE statistics show that in the decade since VEA's enactment State 
and local support for vocational education has increased, the number of 
persons enrolled in vocational education has grown, and vocational oppor- 
tunities have been expanded for the disadvantaged and handicapped. OE 
oLficiais, State directors of vocational education, and the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education told us they attribute this 
progress in large part to Federal assistance provided under VEA. 

Generally, however, OE has not adequately evaluated how Federal 
funds have been used by SEAs and LEAs. As a consequence. Federal funds 
m many cases have been used to provide support for existing programs 
rather than being targeted to achieve necessary changes in direction and 
scope of vocational programs. 

We reviewed the role the Federal dollar has played and found that: 

—Although in most States the major portion of Federal assistance 
was directed to the local level, large amounts of Federal funds 
have been retained at the State level for administrative pur- 
poses. State directors of vocational education told us that 
there was strong leadership at the State level because Federal 
funds have been available for this purpose and that such leader- 
ship would not be possible in many States without Federal funds 
being available for State administrative salaries. 

—Although State and local governments have increased their funding 
for vocational programs, maintaining a nationwide average since 
1970 of about five dollars for every Federal dollar, in some 
States the ratio of State and local support to Federal support has 
declined. State directors of vocational education advised us that 
economic factors at the State and local level have made it more 
difficult to maintain their ratio of State and local dollars to 
I'ederal dollars. 

—Although expanded vocational opportunities have been made avail- 
able for the disadvantaged and handicapped, persons with special 
needs have not been given as high a priority with State and local 
support as with Federal support. State vocational officials told 
us that it is more difficult to acquire State and local funds for 
particular population groups. 
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—Although participaLluii in vocatis)na] programs has grown in the 
last decade, increased funding has not necessarily resulted in 
jTopor tionately increased trnro.ljinent . State directors of voca- 
tional education advised ut? that some programs are more costly 
coday than they were in the past and that in other instances 
decisions have been made to use new Federal funds for constructing 
facilities and improving program quality, which would not neces^ 
sarily result In increased enrollments. 

VEA FUNDS DO NOT NECESSARILY PLAY CATALYTIC ROL E 

VKA*s stated purpose and particular assurances required by the act 
Indicate that the Congress Intended Federal dollars to be used as seed 
money to stimulate State efforts so that more people would receive occu- 
pational preparation to meet national manpower needs. Federal funds then 
would be available at the local level to extend, develop, and improve 
vocational opportunities. However, VKA also permits States to use Fed- 
eral funds to maintain existing vocational programs, 

VEA requires State assurance that Federal funds will be used to 
supplement, and to the extent practical, increase the amount of State 
and local funds that would be available for vocational programs in the 
absence of Federal funds. The act also requires State plans to include 
policies which take into account whether or not projects will increase 
the State and local contribution. 

States are required, particularly in distribution of Federal funds 
from the S*.ate to local level, to direct special attention to the needs 
of persons whose physical, academic, socioeconomic, or other problems 
might otherwise prevent them from receiving the benefits of vocational 
training. 

Federal vocational education funds, however, generally have not 
been distributed for projects identified as most successful in achieving 
catalytic effect. In many instances Federal funds have been used to 
iraintain existing activities year after year rather than primarily to 
initiate new program options. State directors of vocational education 
told us they believe a balance in the use of Federal funds between 
maintenance of existing programs and development of new programs con- 
tributes to greater stability and continuity in vocational education. 

In some States, Federal funds have been comingled with State funds, 
making it \/erv difficult to determine how Federal funds have been used. 
For instance: 

One State we visited adopted a resolution providing for the allo- 
cation of Federal vocational funds in fiscal year 1974 on a re- 
stricted basis, because there was a high potential that Federal 
funds might be used to supplant State and local funds when Federal 
funds were comingled and considered as unrestricted local funds. 
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Lar>.>e amounCs o£ Federal funds 
retained at State level 



Generally, legislative provisions for Federal education programs 
limit the amount which can be used by the State for administrative pur-- 
poses to 5 percent or less. VEA does not stipulate any such limitation. 
In most States we visited a large amount of part B funds has been retained 
at the State level for administration and other activities rather than 
being distributed to LEAs for direct support of vocational programs. 
Federal part B funds have been used to sustain the bulk of State admin- 
istrative overhead related to vocational education. For example: 

— An analysis of one State Department of Education's administrative 
expenditures for vocational education showed that 92 percent were 
federally funded under part B in fiscal year 1972. The State 
director of vocational education told us that the policy was to 
use Federal dollars rather than State dollars for administrative 
purposes . 

The amount of Federal part B funds budgeted by this State for 
administration in relation to the total funds available increased 
steadily to 16 percent in fiscal year 1973 ($4.9 million). In 
addition, other Federal part B funds were retained at the State 
level for administering vocational education in county offices 
and for supporting projects initiated at the State level which 
reportedly were designed to serve statewide and programwide needs 
in vocational education. 

About 22 percent of the total part B allotment in fiscal year 
1973 was budgeted to be retained at the State level, an increase 
of over $2.5 million from that budgeted in fiscal year 1970. 
These funds generally did not go for the direct provision of 
vocational programs at the local level, i.or were they necessarily 
allocated to meet specific special needs of a local area. 

The State advisory council on vocational education questioned to 
whom the State's educational leadership was accountable — the Fed- 
eral government or the people of the State. In 1974 it recom- 
mended that the next budget request to the State legislature in- 
clude funds for administering vocational educaticit, and that the 
amount of State funds should be increased yearly until State rev- 
enues totally supported administrative services. In its Fourth 
Annual Report the State advisory council stated: 

"Since 1969, when $800,000 of State support for administra- 
tion was removed from the State Department of Education's 
annual budget, the Department's vocational education staff 
has been funded exclusively by federal Vocational Education 
Act funds. Unfortunately, this situation (total support by 
Federal dollars) is true of all but a few positions in the 
entire State Department of Education." (underscoring supplied) 
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— The Assistant Cc ^missioner for Vocational Education in another 
State where Federal part B subsidy of the State's administrative 
expenditures for vocational education increased from 81 percent 
in fiscal year 1972 to 89 percent in fiscal year 1973, told us 
that to eliminate repeated requests for State funds and to avoid 
conflicts with the State legislature, his agency paid the bulk 
of the State vocational administrative costs with Federal funds 
because these funds did not entail rigorous managerial review 
and accountability. 

— In a third State we visited, 22 percent of the part B funds 
spent in fiscal year 1973 was used at the State level to sup- 
port administration and other activities. According to data 
provided by the State, 77 percent of the part B funds used at 
the State level was spent for administration, (in fiscal year 
1974, 24 percent was budgeted for administration and other activ- 
ities.) The largest portion of these funds subsidized the opera- 
tion of a coordinating council which had no direct control over 
much of the State and local funds for vocational education (see 
diagram in app. 1). 

OE officials told us that existing reporting procedures do not show spe- 
cifically the amount of Federal funds retained at the State level. 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education and State 
directors of vocational education told us that there was strong leader- 
ship at the State level because Federal funds have been available for 
this purpose. They said that such leadership v70uld not be possible 
many States without Federal funds being available for State administra- 
tive salaries, because of restraints imposed by budget officials and 
legislatures. We did not assess to what extent particular program 
activities at the local level resulted from the use of Federal part B 
funds at the State level. 

Proportion of Federal funds expended 
for administrative type activities 
has been increasing 

Nationwide, the proportion of Federal part B funds spent for 
administrative-type activities has been growing at a greater rate than 
the proportionate increase in Federal funding, according to OE statis- 
tics. Although total Federal funds available to States have increased 
each year, the administrative costs charged to grant funds should not 
necessarily increase in proportion to part B expenditures. 

Analysis of expenditures reported to OE by the States for ancillary 
services shows that the proportion of Federal part B funds used for an- 
cillary services has risen steadily to 16 percent or $63 million in fis- 
cal year 1973. OE estimates that the major portion of the ancillary 
service charges reported by the States can be attributed to administra- 
tive costs. While total Federal part B expenditures increased 46 percent 
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from fiscal year 1970 to fiscal year 1973, Federal part B expenditures 
.or ancillary services increased 124 percent. The comparative increase 
is sho^Nm in the table below. 

Increase in Use of Federal Part B Funds For Ancillary Service.q 
Relative to Increase in Total Federal Part B Expenditures (note a) 



Fiscal year 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Federal part B 
total 
expenditures 
(millions) 

$266 
317 
370 
388 



Percent 
increase 
over prior 
year 



19 
17 
5 



Federal part B 
expenditures 
for ancillary 
services 
(millions) 

$28 
40 
50 
63 



Percent 
increase 
over prior 
year 



43 
25 
26 



Ancillary services are primarily (85 percent in fiscal year 1973) ad- 
ministration (including supervision and evaluation), but also include 
teacher training, curriculum development, and research. 

One-third of the States in fiscal year 1973 each spent over $1 
million of Federal part B funds for ancillary services; only six States 
restricted this use to 5 percent or less, as shown in the table below. 

V£A Part B Funds Expended for Ancillar_y Services, FY 1973 



Percent of fund^ 



Number of States Amount of funds Number of States 

(millions) 



26 or more 
21 to 25 
16 to 20 
11 to 15 
6 to 10 
3 r^r less 



6 
9 
11 
12 
7 
6 



$ 3 or more 

1 to 2.9 
.5 to .9 
.2 to .4 

.1 or less 



5 
12 
13 
14 

7 



The largest amount of part B funds spent in this manner by any State 
was $7.3 million, which amounted to about 25 percent of its Federal 
part B expenditures. At the other end of the spectrum, one State re- 
portedly did not use any Federal funds to administer its vocational 
program. At least one State, that OE reports had spent only 3 percent 
of its Federal part B funds for ancillary services in fiscal year 1973, 
actually spent much more: 

Records kept by one State we visited showed that the actual amount 
of Federal part B funds spent in fiscal year 1973 for administra- 
tive costs at the State level was $1.2 million. OE's annual sta- 
tistical report, on the other hand, shows that Federal part B funds 
for all ancillary costs, including administration, totaled only 
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about $240,600. According to State figures, 17 percent of its 
$7 million Federal part B funds were spent for administrative 
costs; according to OE figures, the amount was 3 percent or 
less. When questioned about this discrepancy, the responsible 
State official agreed that the figure reported to OE as the 
Federal portion of ancillary costs was understated by more than 
$1 million, but could not account for the error. 

Existing OE reporting categories do not show the amount of Federal, 
State, and local expenditures for such categories as administration, 
teacher education, curriculum development, or research and demonstra- 
tion. Instead, OE reports only show total expenditures, making it im- 
possible to identify what proportion of the total expenditure in each 
category is Federal. Further, OE reports do not show whether these 
expenditures were made at the State level or at the local level. 

P roportion of Federal support 
for administration has exceeded 
Federal share of State program 

The percent of administrative and related costs charged to part B 
has far exceeded the proportion of Federal funding in the total State 
program. Nationwide, Federal funds in fiscal year 1973 represented an 
average of 16 percent of the States' total vocational program, although 
this proportion varied widely among States. According to data reported 
by OE, Federal funds used for administrative and related costs averaged 
31 percent o£ the total of all funds spent by States for these costs. 
The Federal portion of such costs ranged from zero to 77 percent. Three 
of the States in the "above 65 percent" category noted below were among 
the 10 States receiving the largest amount of Federal vocational funding. 

Federal Part B Funds as Percent of All Funds 
Expended for Ancillary Services, FY 1973 

Percent Number of States 

65 or above 7 

50 to 64 7 

40 to 49 7 

25 to 39 9 

16 to 24 11 

15 or below 10 

OE officials, pointing out that ancillary services are one of 
eight purposes for which States can spend Federal part B funds, said 
that each State determines what portion it will allocate for this pur- 
pose. State directors of vocational education told us that such flexi- 
bility in the use of Federal funds is important to their operation. 
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Ratio of State and local supporc 
to Federal part B support 

Nationwide, State and local dollars directed to vocational edu- 
cation have increased. The national ratio of approximately five State 
and local dollars for every Federal dollar has been maintained since 
fiscal year 1970, indicating that State and local governments have 
recognized the need for expanding vocational education opportunities. 
To the extent that States are able to sustain such a ratio of State i 
local support to Federal support, the ultimate objective of the act — 
providing vocational training for all who need it — stands a better 
chance of being met. 

Some States, however, have found it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain or increase their ratio of State and local support for every Fed- 
eral dollar. Our analysis of OE statistics showed that in some States 
the ratio of State and local support under part B has been declining. 
In fiscal year 1973, one- third of the States (17) spent fewer State and 
local dollars for every Federal dollar than they did in fiscal year 1970. 
(See app. II.) In contrast, only one State in fiscal year 1970 had ex- 
pended fewer State and local dollars for every Federal VEA dollar than 
it had in fiscal year 1965. From fiscal year 1972 to fiscal year 1973, 
States with a declining State and local to Federal funding ratio num- 
bered 18. Included were 3 States which ranked among the top 10 States 
receiving Federal vocational funds. This downward trend may indicate 
that a plateau has been reached as far as the salutory effect of the 
Federal dollar in enticing State and local dollars. 

Although we did not analyze the reasons for this declining ratio, 
the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education and Stats directors 
of vocational education advised us that economic factors at the State 
and local level, such as budget constraints and decreased outlays for 
construction, have made it more difficult for States to maintain their 
ratio of State and local dollars to Federal dollars. 

OE officials said they do not question the State and local funding 
levels as long as States do not drop below the statutory requirement of 
one State and local dollar for every Federal dollar. They advised us 
that they have not interpreted this requirement to mean that every new 
Federal dollar has to be matched with a new State or local dollar. 
Several State directors of vocational education told us that all State 
and local expenditures for vocational education are not reported to OE 
because additional moneys are not needed for Federal matching purposes. 
They suggested that OE statistics, therefore, did not necessarily re- 
flect total State effort. The OE official responsible for data collec- 
tion, however, said he would discount the claim that all expenditures 
were not reported to OE. 
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Persons with special needs 

have not been given a high priority 



VEA requires that particular consideration be given to the voca- 
tional education needs of handicapped persons and those with academic, 
socioeconomic, or other problems that prevent them from succeeding in 
the regular vocational program (the latter generally are referred to 
as "disadvantaged"). The 1968 amendments provide that States use at 
least 15 percent of their annual Federal part B allotment for programs 
serving the disadvantaged and 10 percent for programs serving the 
handicapped. We analyzed the amount of expenditures for the disadvan- 
taged and the handicapped in relation to total expenditures for each 
fiscal year from 1970 through 1973. As shown in the following table, 
many States have not spent a substantial portion of their part B funds 
for persons with special needs. 



Percent spent 




Number of 


States 






FY 


FY 


FY 


FY 




1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Disadvantaged : 










Less than 15 percent 


21 


15 


15 


14 


15 to 16 percent 


12 


10 


10 


12 


Total 


33 


25 


25 


26 


Handicapped: 










Less than 10 percent 


31 


13 


18 


14 


10 to 11 percent 


15 


20 


14 


16 


Total 


46 


33 


32 


30 



Since fiscal year 1970 States have been allowed by legislation 
(20 U.S.C. 1226), often referred to as the Tydings Amendment, to spend 
any fiscal year allotment over a 2-year period. As a result, annually 
about half of the States spend less than, or only about, 15 percent for 
the disadvantaged, and more than half of the States annually spend less 
than, or only about, 10 percent for the handicapped • In fiscal year 1973, 
individual State expenditures under part B for the disadvantaged ranged 
from 10 percent of the Federal funds to 30 percent and averaged 17 per- 
cent. (See app. III.) Expenditures for the handicapped under part B 
ranged from 8 percent of the Federal funds to 17 percent In fiscal year 
1973, with an average of 11 percent. (See app. Ill A.) Because of the 
carryover provision, this does not necessarily mean that the States 
whose expenditures were less than 15 percent for the disadvantaged and 
10 percent for the handicapped were not in conformity with the law. 

Discussions with OE officials and State directors of vocational 
education concerning the vacillating level of expenditure for the dis- 
advantaged and handicapped suggested that it was difficult to develop 
programs which would effectively deal with the problems of the 
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disadvantaged and handicapped. A correlative problem may be that the 
funds are spread so thin, as discussed in chapter 4, that it might be 
impossible to initiate vocational services adequate for these special 
needs. 

OE officials told us that because States continue to overmatch 
overall Federal vocational funds, they have no legal basis for requiring 
S-taces to match expenditures for the disadvantaged and handicapped. 
State officials advised us that it is more difficult to acquire State 
and local funds for particular population groups and that without Fed- 
eral set-asides for the disadvantaged and handicapped their programs 
addressing these special needs would be curtailed. Consequently, no 
State over a 4-year period has supported efforts for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped to the same extent as its overall part B program. 

According to OE statistics, the nationwide average ratio of State 
and local funding to Federal funding for all part B programs in fiscal 
year 1973 was $5.93 to $1.00. Yet the ratio for programs serving the 
disadvantaged was only $2.19 to $1.00 and for the handicapped only 
$1.10 to $1.00. In fiscal year 1973, 23 States spent fewer State and 
local dollars for every Federal dollar for the disadvantaged than they 
had in fiscal year 1970 (see app. II A); for the handicapped the number 
was 19 States (see app. II B) . Some States, over a 3-year period, have 
spent no State or local funds for the disadvantaged or handicapped but 
continued to receive Federal assistance for such programs. In other 
States, State and local funding has been withdrawn as Federal funding 
has increased. For example: 

In a State which has received a large amount of Federal vocational 
support, the ratib of State and local funds to Federal funds for 
part B handicapped programs declined from $3.36 in fiscal year 
1970 to $.34 in fiscal year 1973. During the same period total 
Federal vocational support increased from $25 million to $38 mil- 
lion, and Federal support for the handicapped under part B in- 
creased from $2.4 million to $3.1 million. In this State handi- 
capped enrollments in vocational education decreased more than 
65 percent from fiscal year 1971 to fiscal year 1973, while Fed- 
eral expenditures increased over 29 percent. In contrast. State 
and local expenditures dropped 63 percent. 

A 1973 study financed by HEW reported that current resources 
directed to individuals requiring special services were clearly in- 
sufficient. According to this study, large unmet needs exist, and 
inadequacy of resources (dollars, personnel, facilities) was the prob- 
lem most often cited. Our 1974 review of education programs for the 
handicapped found that relatively few handicapped individuals were 
participating in vocational education programs. ^ 



^"Federal Programs for Education of the Handicapped: Issues and 
Problems," (B-164031(l) , Dec. 5, 1974). 
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Increased funding has not 
necessarily resulted 
in increased enrollment 

A major purpose of Federal support has been to expand availability 
of vocational education programs so that an increasing number of per- 
sons might receive skill training. OE statistics show that the number 
of students enrolled has increased 163 percent, from 4.6 million in 
fiscal year 1964 to 12.1 million In fiscal year 1973. 

Increased funding for vocational programs has not necessarily re- 
sulted in proportionately increased enrollments. During the period cited 
above, total Federal vocational expenditures rose 776 percent from ?55 
million in fiscal year 1964 to $482 million in fiscal year 1973~an in- 
crease of 532 percent in 1964 dollars. State and local vocational ex- 
penditures rose 818 percent from $278 million to $2,551 million—an 
increase of 562 percent in 1964 dollars. 

The relationship between expenditure and enrollment growth has 
varied among States. In some States enrollment has Increased steadily 
as funding has risen, but in others there has not been a proportionate 
increase in enrollment. For instance, according to OE statistics: 

In one State we visited the Federal expenditure increased 1,188 
percent from $2.6 million in fiscal year 1964 to $33.5 million in 
fiscal year 1973~an increase of 829 percent in 1964 dollars. 
Enrollment increased 61 percent during this same period from 
about 441,000 to 711,000. 

State directors of vocational education advised us that soma pro- 
grams are more costly today than they were in the past, and that in 
other instances decisions have been made to use new funds to improve 
program quality which would not necessarily result in increased enroll- 
ments. They also noted that teacher salaries have been increasing and 
that the price tag is higher for programs serving persons with special 
needs. OE officials told us that the cost of constructing facilities 
also increased the cost per student. We did not do a comprehensive 
analysis to determine the extent to which these factors account for the 
disparity between funding increases and enrollment growth. 

Disadvantaged and handicapped 

Provision of vocational education to meet the special needs of the 
disadvantaged and handicapped has been a VEA priority. The National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education, summarizing 1973 State Advi- 
sory Council reports, stated: 

"While recognizing that more disadvantaged and handicapped students 
were currently enrolled in vocational programs than at any time in 
the past, the Councils expressed concern about the still very small 
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percentage of these students being served in terms of the numbers 
needing vocational education. Of all the problems, this seems to 
be the one on which least progress had been made in terms of need 
and potential." 

OE statistics show that the proportion of disadvantaged and handi- 
capped enrollment declined relative zo total enrollments from fiscal 
year 1971 to fiscal year 1973. During the same period the Federal por- 
tion of expenditures for disadvantaged and handicapped increased rela- 
tive to total expenditure growth. From fiscal year 1972 to fiscal year 
1973 enrollment of the disadvantaged declined in 13 States and of the 
handicapped in 15 States, despite increased expenditures. 

OE officials advised us that these declining enrollments reflected 
improved procedures for classifying students. (Our 1972 report on 
vocational education, cited in chapter 1, concluded that regular voca- 
tional programs were being classified as disadvantaged programs because 
students from low-income families were enrolled.) We did not make an 
analysis to determine whether classification procedures accounted for 
declining enrollments. 

OE MONITORING HAS BEEN INADEQUATE 

OE officials told us there is little analysis of the way States 
spend Federal funds, and that OE does not know what the impact of 
Federal vocational funding actually has been. They said that States 
have treated Federal funds as another source of general revenue, and 
have used these funds primarily to maintain existing programs. 

A series of studies to assess vocational impact were completed in 
1972 under OE contract. The contract monitor in OE's Office of Planning, 
Budgeting, and Evaluation told us these studies developed some useful 
information about discrepancies between the act's intent and actual im- 
plementation practices. According to BOAE officials, however, this ex- 
penditure of almost $1 million for the studies did not yield reports 
sufficiently reliable for consideration. 

We were told that review of State plans, which takes place pri- 
marily at the regional level, is addressed to the future and does not 
assess State performance versus prior plans. OE regional officials 
told us that this review consists of verifying that State plans contain 
statements of assurance required by VEA, and that State plans have not 
been reviewed from the point of view of whether Federal funds are 
directed toward producing a catalytic effect. 

Neither OE nor the States we visited had determined what strategies 
and types of projects would produce the desired result of maximizing 
effectiveness of federally assisted programs. State officials told us 
they had not received guidance from OE pertaining to use of Federal 
fund^ to achieve this effect. OE regulations do not specify what portion 
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of Federal funds is to be used for extending, improving, and developing 
vuc.ational programs and what portion is to be used for maintaining 
existing activities. 

In late 1972 BOi\E initiated a program review approach through 
which it could monitor State vocational activities. Since that time 
teams of 5 persons — usually 3 from OE headquarters and 2 from the re- - 
cpective regional office — have made week-long visits to 13 States which 
had extended an invitation. These States together accounted for 30 
percent of total Federal vocational spending in fiscal year 1973. OE 
reports uf these visits have made recommendations for improving State 
programs, but generally have not addressed the role of Federal dollars. 

BOAE officials told us that subsequent phases of this monitoring 
process — particularly technical assistance and followup with respect 
tu State action on OE recommendations — have not been implemented. They 
said that even the initial visit to States by a team with diversified 
BOAE representation has been curtailed, priniarily because of HEW's 
regionalization policy which has transfered monitoring functions from 
the central office to regional offices. They also cited travel restric- 
tions and personnel ceilings as factors limiting BOAE's capability to 
carry out this responsibility. In early fiscal year 1975 there were 
32 people at headquarters and 33 in regional offices assigned to voca- 
tional education. 
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Although the amount of State and local funding has increased and 
the numbers of persons receiving vocational education has grown, 
Federal assistance for vocational education has not fully achieved 
the catalytic effect envisioned by the Congress. OE has not identi- 
fied ways in which this effect can be achieved and maximized, and 
lacking this information cannot provide adequate guidance to States 
to bring about more effective use of Federal funds. As a result, a 
large amount of Federal funds has been retained at the State 
level, and funds available at the local level in many instances 
have been used for existing activities rather than primarily to 
support new program initiatives. 

OE has not held States accountable for performance against criteria 
which emphasize the role of Federal funds as change agent, and therefore 
cannot insure that informed judgments will be made as to where and how 
funds should be targeted. Without continuous surveillance in this re- 
gard, there is little assurance that the leverage of Federal aid will 
bo maximized. 

Although OE officials and State directors of vocational education 
have stressed that maintenance of ongoing programs is an acceptable 
use of Federal funds, the heavy emphasis which States have placed on 
maintaining existing programs has been detrimental to developing new 
initiatives which we believe the Congress also intended. 
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RECOMMHNDATI ON TO riiE SECRETARY OF HEW 



The .Secretary of UEi; should: 

—Identity and accumulate data about strategies for providing voca- 
tional eauvtacion that are cacaiytic and offer the greatest payoff 
and review the use of Federal funds to insure that they serve the 
catalytic role intended by the Congress. 

AGENCY COMMENTS AND GAG EVALUATION 

HEW stated that its current procedures give assurance that Federal 
funds are used as a catalyst, and only partially concurred vith the rec- 
ommendation. (See app. V.) 

HB^ stated it would develop procedures for identifying, accumulating, 
and d Lsseminatiiig iiilonnation about strategies which provide vocational 
education programs that are catalytic and offer the greatest payoff. 

HEl\^ interpreted "greatest payoff" as meaning most cose effective. 
We believe VEA envisioned greatest payoff in terms of maximizing pro- 
gram impact through expenditure of Federal funds. Specifically, we 
mean greatest payoff in terms of (1) initiating new programs which 
would in turn be supported by State and local funds, resulting in in- 
creased State support for vocational education, (2) meeting changing 
national needs for skilled manpower, (3) increasing enrollments in vo- 
cational programs, and (4) providing more training options for indi- 
viduals — particularly persons with special needs. 

We believe decisions about vocational programs should be made first 
on the basis oi community and individual needs, and then on the basis of 
which mix of training resources can best provide that service. Cost be- 
come^D a consideration in determining which alternative training approach 
to use. Although it may be most cost effective to continue offering the 
same prog.Mms year after year, in our opinion that practice does not 
offer the ir-reatest payoff when it does not address the most urgent indi- 
vidual and community priorities for skilled manpower. 

RECOMMENDATIO N S TO HIS CONGRESS 

The Congress, in its deliberations on VEA, should consider: 

—Setting a limit on the amount of Federal funds that can be re- 
tained at the State level, as provided in other Federal education 
legislation, so that these funds can be made available for direct 
services to program participants at the local level. 

— Requiring States to use a portion of whatever Federal funds are 
retained at the State level to improve the planning process (see 
chapter 3) . 
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-Requiring that Federal funds be used primarily to develop and 
improve programs and extend vocational opportunities by limiting 
the amount of Federal funds that can be used to maintain exist- 
ing activities, 

-Adopting one or several options with regard to providing programs 
and services for the disadvantaged and handicapped, if the Con- 
gress believes these two groups should receive priority attention 
in the utilization of Federal funds. Two of these options are: 

a) Requiring States to match Federal set-asides for disadvan- 
taged and handicapped at the same level they are required 
to match regular part B funds (50-50), thereby insuring 
State and local involvement in and commitment to these 
efforts. 

b) Increasing the percentage of the set-asides for the special 
need categories. 
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CHAPTER 3 



HOW IS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNED? 



Achievement of VEA objectives depends, to a large extent, on sys- 
tematic, coordinated, and comprehensive planning at national. State, and 
local levels for the delivery of vocational education. Our review in 
seven States indicated that the actual planning process could be 
improved. We noted: 

— Plans at State and local levels are prepared primarily to comply 
with Federal requirements, and are not used to provide direction 
to programs or to measure program impact • 

— Needs of potential students and communities served by vocational 
education are not assessed on a systematic, ongoing basis. 

— Organizational patterns at all levels fragment responsibility for 
vocational education and result in independent and isolated 
planning . 

— Advisory council limitations lessen impact on improvement in the 
planning of programs to meet current and anticipated manpower 
needs . 

— Data that would be helpful in planning is unavailable, inadequate, 
or unused. 



Improved planning would better insure that VEA funds are 

—used in ways which have greatest payoff in maximizing program 
effectiveness (ch. 2) , 

— directed toward comprehensive provision of services with minimum 
duplication and gaps (ch. 3), 

— distributed to areas of high need (ch. 4), 

— achieving optimal use of training resources (ch. 5), and 

— providing training that relates to job opportunities (ch. 6). 

STATE AND LOCAL PLANS REFLECT 
COMPLIANCE RATHER THAN PLAIINING 



VEA requires States to prepare a State plan, botli long-range and 
annual, geared to meet the needs of potential students and geographic 
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areas. The act authorized use of part B funds for development of this 
plan. OE is required to review the State plan, and before approving it, 
to be satisfied that its provisions will be carried out in actual prac- 
tice. States, in turn, must make specific assurances that LEA applica- 
tions for Federal funds heve met VEA requirements. 

A 1974 National Advisory Council on Vocational Education summary of 
questionnaire responses from 46 State advisory councils on vocational 
education reported that the State planning process, by concentrating on 
meeting the literal requirements of the law, failed to fulfill Its spirit. 
Both National and State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education have 
taken a position that State plans are prepared only for compliance with 
OE requirements in order to receive Federal funding. States do not use 
these plans for operational purposes and they do not measure progress 
against what is described in the plan. 

State representatives said the State plan format and data required 
by OE do not constitute an effective tool for guiding performance. At 
least two States had instituted a separate planning system of their own, 
because they felt the data required by OE provided an inadequate mechanism 
for achieving comprehensive coordinated pla*ining. LEAs queried about the 
State plan were unaware of it and had not contributed to its development. 

OE officials in 10 regional offices are responsible for actual review 
of State plans. Regional officials told us they generally look upon their 
role as one of providing technical assistance and advice to States in de- 
veloping their programs and assuring themselves that State plans contain 
all required provisions. They advised us that they place considerable re- 
liance on State officials to develop, monitor, and evaluate their own 
programs and procedures, and to provide accurate and reliable feedback to 
OE. * State plans seldom have been returned for substantive revision, and 
no State's funding has ever been withheld or terminated. According to OE 
regional vocational education officials, staffing limitations have kept 
them from independently verifying data provided or performing anything 
mere than a superficial review of the provisions in the State plan. 

State vocational education administrators told us they relied on LEA 
officials to determine local needs, establish local priorities, and plan 
and conduct their own programs. State officials said they performed 
little verification of the data submitted by LEAs and consequently were 
unable to insure that VEA objectives were being fulfilled at the local 
level. We noted that a 1971 report of the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education recommended categorical Federal funding for planning 
activities, emphasizing that such activities would be neglected at the 
State level unless supported by the Federal government and would be 
neglected at the local level unless supported by the State. 
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SYSTE?L\TIC ONGOING ASSESSMENT 
OF NEEDS DOES NOT TAKE PL\CE 

VEA states that planning for vocational education should adequately 
consider the relative needs of potential students and the geographic 
areas to be served so that vocational education can be responsive to 
those needs. In reality, however, systematic ongoing assessment of 
national. State, and local needs has not taken place. The American 
Vocational Association, with 55,000 members — the largest professional 
organization for vocational educators — called attention to this deficiency 
by addressing its number one resolution for 1974 to "needs assessment and 
comprehensive planning." 

OE officials told us OE has had no mechanism by which to identify 
needs on a national basis and has not attempted to set priorities for 
vocational education. OE officials said that no policy has existed to 
develop measurable objectives against which to assess progress and little 
guidance has been given to States to assist them in doing so. They 
advised us they have viewed VEA as a program which allows States to spend 
funds at their discretion, within the broad requirements of the act. 

At the State level Federal funds are divided between secondary, 
pos tsecondary, and adult programs. The amount for each level genera] ly 
has been determined by past practices and the particular influence of 
respective agencies. Relative need of population groups often has not 
been considered, nor has the relative need of respective communities. 
The House Committee on Education and Labor has expressed concern that 
sufficient resources be directed to areas of population concentration. 
We noted the following: 

Nationwide, according to OE statistics, only 51 percent of Federal 
funds used for vocational education in fiscal year 1973 were 
directed to metropolitan areas where 69 percent of the nation's 
population resided in 1970 according to the 1970 Census. In one 
State we visited only 29 percent of Federal vocational funds were 
directed to metropolitan areas where 66 percent of the State's 
population resided. 

The chairperson of a State advisory council on vocational education 
in one State we visited told a congressional committee in July 1974 that: 

"Needs assessment is not performed in the State to determine the 
nature and extent of individual and community requirements for 
vocational education. State plans are developed around the amount 
of funds expected to be available, rather than on the basis of rela- 
tive needs. The failure to assess needs can be attributed to 
inadequate guidance from OE — particularly the regional office." 
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State vocational officials told us they rely on local vocational 
officials Lo determine local ULtUb and eatablish local prioritiiis. Wc 
observed that the or^^aainatiwiial structure of vocviLiunuI « 'jnc:tll(»n vU 
State level often did not lend it.sclf to assisting local coraiiunltit-s^ i." 
assess in::; their total needs. An array of specialists in traditional 
program categories (e.g. agriculture) was engaged in f rnt;n>ented , r.pecial 
ized planning, which did not necessarily result in identification e^nu 
prioritization of highest needs. 

Local vocational officials informed us that they do not regulariv 
survey their communities to determine the nature and extent of need ict 
vocational education. They said their contacts with the tusinesb corriTFiu- 
nity were informal and inf requcnt^-usually occuring when a school ti> 
justify starting a particular course. An official of the largest 
employer in one metropolitan arei told us that company had never been 
contacted by the city's schools in planning vocalii-n-il f-di *,atii n proi^rar.^-, 

Scliooi officials told us that because of student demand for voca~- 
tional training, they concentrated on providing progtaruij for those who 
enrolled in vocational education, and did nut make special provisior to 
recruit those in other school programs or those who may have left i^chool 
before acquiring sufficient skills for gainful employment. Community 
colleges and other postsecondary in^^titutions in the States we visited 
usually imposed a minimum age requirement which in effect could preclude 
tne dropout from enrolling. Congressional committees have called atten- 
tion to this lack of attention to the needs of dropouts, which results 
in a lack of public training opportunities for this age group. 

^ft^.TIPLE JURISDICTIONS OPEKATE 
IN VIRTUAL ISOLATION 

Because vocational programs may be funded by Federal, State, and 
local sources, and different agencies may be responsible for administer- 
ing separate funds, it is critically important that coordinated planning 
take place to insure comprehensive provi^aion of se^rvices and effective 
use K^t fums VEA requires that vocational programs be developed in 
consultatiu.i with representatives of the educational and training re- 
sources available to the area to be served. It also provides for coopera- 
tive arrangements with other agencies, organizations, and institutions 
concerned with manpower needs and job opportunities. 

However, we observed minimal coordinitica in a.:lu.ilit> al navh'n*:^, 
State, or local levels between organisational encitien providing voca- 
tional services, and even less cooperative effort. Without such 
collaboration, there is little opportunity to improve the use of Feiier.*l 
funds or to insure that student and communitv needs arr being met. 
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Katioaal lev^l 



Within HEW responsibility for administering programs related to 
occupational training is organizationally fragmented. Although the 
Education Amendments of 1972 charged the Secretary to "promote and 
encourage the coordir.ation" of such programs administered within HEW and 
by other Federal agencies, there is little evidence that this has been 
achieved or that substantial progress has been made. We were told that 
HEW has not exercised leadership about cooperative action, and thus each 
organizational entitv has continued to pursue its own effort, forfeiting 
advantagey of joint pUmning and risking duplication and gaps. 

Within OE throug ; the years > vocational education has been 
charav-teri^ed by a ki .d of insulated existence. The National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education reported that this has resulted from the 
"secuiid class" statub of vocational education as reflected in traditional 
attitudes o£ uui\ersi*.ies and State agencies. Even congressional action 
in 19 72 to place occufational education on an equal organizational 
foe ting witii academic education has had limited impact on improving the 
quality of interaction between programs. For example: 

OE's Deputy Commissioner for School Systems told us that OE- 
Bupported efforts in elementary and secondary education were not 
beirig encouraged to include understanding of and exposure to the 
world of work. He explained that Bureau of School Systems personnel 
feared the image of these programs would suffer if they were linked 
with concepts associated with vocational education. 

rhe Burectu of Postsecondary Education, which administers the State 
?Obtsecondary Cortmissions authorized under the Education Amendments 
uf 1972 to orchestrate funding for postsecondary education, has not 
insured that the composition of these commissions will be represen- 
tative of all postsecondary interests. I-Zlien OE finally activated 
these commissions in 1974, it decided not to issue regulations and 
has relied instead on interpretations by respective governors. 
vVe were told ly vocational officials th^*: these actions have failed 
Lo guarantee reasonable attention to the needs for vocational educa- 
tion. 

Skills centers, operated for over a decade in the nation's major 
cities under the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) , 42 
iJ.S.C. 2571-2628, have, according to an OE-contracted evaluation 
ut that program, netted valuable lessons and ideas for improving 
occupat ■ :*ual training — particularly for disadvantaged adults. Such 
practices have included flexible scheduling ("open-entry," "open- 
exit"), individualized instruction, and basic communication and com- 
putational skills related to occupational training needs. We were 
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told by OE officials and officials of other organizations involved 
in vocational education tliat lack of coordinated planning within 
BOAE has inhibited the use of these approaches to improve the 
delivery of vocational education. 

V\Q National Institute of Education (NIE) also supports projects in 
vocational education. \^ien the Education Amendments of 1972 trans- 
ferred the research function to NIE, authority was retained in OE 
for research and demonstration under VEA. Consequently, tliere is 
some overlap in missions, and lack of cooperative planning could 
result in duplication. For instance, NIE has contracted for studies 
related to manpower data without consulting with OE and without rhe 
knowledge that this area had been designated an OE research priority. 

Other major programs geared toward preparing persons for employment — 
particularly for occupations in health, rehabilitation, community and 
welfare services — are administered by other agencies in HEW and no 
mechanism exists by which these programs plan cooperatively with BOAE. 

Not only has there been a lack of coordination between related 
programs in HEW and OE, but there also has been little communication with 
other Federal agencies providing services related to vocational training. 
We were told by DOL officials, for instance, that there has been little 
attempt to synchronize OE vocational programs with DOL manpower efforts. 
At the regional level neither DOL nor HEW manpower officials reviewed or 
signed off on State vocational plans. 

State level 

Separate Itate agencies or divisions usually administer secondary, 
postsecondary , and adult education. In the States we visited, the prepa- 
ration of the State vocational education plan gave little consideration to 
the overall delivery system for occupational preparation within the 
State. Instead, the development of the State plan was focused almost 
exclusively on vocational education activities directly controlled by the 
agencies administering VEA funds. We were told by school officials that 
lack of interaction and linkage between secondary and postsecondary 
jurisdictions was a fundamental obstacle to comprehensive coordinated 
planning of vocational education programs. 

A single State agency, normally the one responsible only for 
secondary programs, generally prepared the State plan required by OE. 
This agency served as the conduit for part B funds, and OE transactions 
teaded to be concentrated with that agency. OE had no assurance that 
coordinated planning actually had taken place in developing the plan, 
because OE's review of State plans did not include discussion with 
representatives of agencies other than that agency preparing the State 
plan. 
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We were told by some State program administrators that they had not 
participated in developing the required plan except to provide statisti- 
cal information, such as number of students enrolled and dollars spent. 
This was particularly the case among postsecondary administrators. In 
some instances the objectives for which Federal funds were being used 
by one State agency were not the same as those listed in the State plan. 
In other cases little attempt had been made to integrate the separate 
organizational objectives for secondary, postsecondary, and adult 
activities to provide overall direction of effort. For example, the 
State advisory council in one State we visited had said: 

•»* * * the plan as it is presently written provides a poor founda- 
tion for the comprehensive state-v/ide planning process needed for 
improving and expanding vocational education as part of the total 
educational system * * *" 

•»* * * the 1973-74 * * * State plan * * * does not contain articu- 
lated or representative statevide priorities, goals, and objectives." 

Division of responsibility for vocational training permitted both 
secondary and postsecondary sectois to plan and operate independently, 
with the community college sector usually providing only minimal input 
to the State plan submitted to OE. A HE^^-funded management consultant 
study in one State reported that the program data used by the secondary 
and technical schools and community colleges differed significantly, 
causing considerable difficulty in consolidating information for program 
planning and evaluation. 

We also were told by regional and State officials that the State 
manpower agency did not assist in preparing the State vocational plan, 
nor did it review that plan. Neither jurisdiction — vocational education 
or manpower — elicited comments from the other, although they both were 
providing training services for clientele in the same labor market area. 

A July 1974 memorandum of agreement between DOL and HEW concerning 
the roles and responsibilities of HEW under the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) , Public Law 93-230, provided that HEW's regional 
offices will review and comment on prime sponsor plans. The functional 
statement delineating agency roles provided for regional level review of 
State agency plans in light of CETA prime sponsor plans. Questioned in 
fall 1974 about implications of CETA for vocational education, OE offi- 
cials told us this relationship required clarification. They pointed out 
that CETA is administered by a different jurisdiction in HEW, and that 
limitations on comment time and staffing at the regional level precluded 
meaningful review of plans. 

OE*s Deputy Commissioner for Occupational and Adult Education told 
us that the Office of Management and Budget requires a statewide plan- 
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ing and development clearinghouse in each Governor *8 office to serve as 
a coordinating mechanism* Another BOAE official told us that implemen- 
tation of this coordination effort, provided for under the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act (42 U.S-C, 4201), has varied widely from State to 
State. He said that requiring this unit's signoff on State p'^.ans for 
vocational education has had an impact in some States, We did not ana- 
lyze the extent to which coordination among State agencies has been 
assisted through this device. 

The lack of coordination between public agencies is compounded by 
the minimum consideration given to nonpublic training sources. Although 
VEA has required that the nonpublic sector be taken into account because 
it is so heavily involved in occupational training, OE officials told us 
they have not insisted that States and LEAs consider the ongoing or 
projected efforts of these sources before funding with VEA funds. 

L ocal level 

Comprehensive, coordinated planning, though most essential at the 
local level, often was absent. Organizational patterns fragmented 
responsibility for vocational education, resulting in independent and 
isolated planning. The following illustrate the problem. 

—School district officials in one city we visited told us that 
the district maintained little formalized communication with 
the other 32 school districts and 6 community colleges in thast 
metropolitan area. We were told there was no working mechanism 
to coordinate vocational programs or use of training resources 
among these districts. 

—In one State each community college district planned its own 
programs, and there was no statewide system to assure that 
Federal VEA funds would not be used to support over-training. 

Such planning in isolation can result In a large number of people being 
trained for specific jobs for which labor market demand has declined. 

We did note that in a few Instances some attempt had been made to 
reduce fragmented and isolated planning of vocational education. 

— In two States some school districts had organized into joint 
vocational districts to provide a larger range of course op- 
tions to secondary students by better using their resources. 

— In one State each community college was required to advise 
other community colleges and obtain State approval before 
initiating a new course so that unnecessary program dupli- 
cation might be avoided. 
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Although VEA require.^ tbat iocil pi he related to the appropriate 
comprehensive area naupj't-t^i i-Lw, in the Scates we visited there was 
little evidence that thl- v. i^ \ i\ en into consideration in developing or 
approving local voca^iiowal a. i r i ii . laas. In fact, the need £or 
coordination was more often reco^^.l^ed : ^ manpower officials than by 
vocational educators. For ir.v*^ ii.ct; , tLe iiirector of a bicounty manpower 
contJortiuin in one State told : 

"It is pure tolly to plan r.,.inpower programs without taking other 
educational s> seems into account. Both irianpower and vocational 
education progranb arc raLinaalized around the same statistics and 
neither coordinate with each other." 

ADVISORY COTO CIL EVALUA TIONS ARE LIMITED 

An independent system of Urit'onal and State advisory councils was 
made part of VEA in 1968 to perform an oversight role. These councils 
have participated, in varying degrees, in evaluating vocational educatio 
programs, but have not served in any primary capacity in planning for 
the comprehensive provision of vocational education services. 

The :?ationai Advisory Council has acted in an advocacy role, partic- 
ularly through publicatjLun of a series of reports addressing improvements 
needed in ad::.inistration and delivery of vocational education. According 
to the executive director, the Council has experienced only limited 
success in convincing, OE to take action on its recommendations. 

State advisory councils, financea at about $3 million annually, were 
to be comprised of persons representative of or familiar with needs for 
vocational education. OC statistics show that not all State councils 
have been fully representative. Generally educators have predominated. 
In 1974 labor and management representatives accounted for 16 percent of 
the membership and the general public for 19 percent. Students, who in 
the same year made up less than 2 percent, v/ere included in membership 
in only 14 States and the District of Columbia. 

In the States we visited, State councils were aware of, and had 
reported on, many si,,aificant problems in vocational education. However, 
most were not satisfied with the degree of attention State agencies were 
giving to solution of these problems * OE'b Deputy Commissioner for 
Occupational and Adult Education, when he addressed a national gathering 
of State council representatives in 1972, characterized their evaluations 
as "imprecise, unscientific, invalid, and lacking a necessary amount of 
rigor." 

Although State councils are responsible under VEA for advising on 
development and administration of the State plan, in most States they had 
not been integrated into the planning process- Rather, their role has 
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been limited to reviewing the plan after it has been developed by the 
State agency responsible. The National Advisory Council's summary of 
1974 questionnaire responses from State councils indicated that these 
Councils believe they should be involved earlier and more significantly in 
the planning process. 

Local advisory committees 

Local communities have been encouraged to make use of advisory com- 
mittees in planning vocational education programs, but neither OE nor 
State agencies have provided the necessary guidance to LEAs regarding the 
appropriate role and function for advisory committees. 

We were told by an OE official that local advisory committees are 
established as a result of State law, school district policy, individual 
school action, or initiative on the part of teachers. In the communities 
we visited, the degree of involvement and the effectiveness of advisory 
groups varied greatly, as summarized below. 

Appointment to advisory committees generally was based on individual 
teacher invitation, and membership did not necessarily reflect a bal- 
ance of employers. Committee functions depended primarily upon the 
role of the committee perceived by the educational agency or in- 
structor. Consnittee meetings, usually infrequent, resulted most 
often from teacher initiative. Each committee primarily acted in 
an advisory capacity to only one program or subject area in a 
particular school. Frequently schools offering the same courses 
each had their own advisory committee, and they were not necessarily 
in communication. 

Generally there was no overall local advisory committee to reconcile 
conflicting or competing interests between program areas and educational 
levels. For instance: 

In one State we visited the legislative analyst had reported that 
many district advisory committees were merely paper committees that 
rarely met to advise school districts on vocational programs. The 
report concluded that "A larger planning base * * * would be more 
economical and bring together greater planning resources while 
still allowing for 'local' influence in plan development." 

Because o£ committee inadequacies, employer needs have not necessarily 
received consideration in decisionmaking about vocational education. Too 
heavy a reliance on inadequately organized and functioning committees to 
furnish information about manpower requirements has in some instances 
resulted in LEAs continuing to provide programs for which there was 
insufficient community need. For example: 
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We were told that a community college operated a photography program 
that had not placed a graduate in a full-time position for 2 years. 
Members of the local advisory committee advised us that they were 
unaware of any job opportunities in the community for graduates of 
this course, yet they had not recommended to the college that the 
program be reduced or terminated. The chairman of the collegers 
graphic arts division, in which the photography program was located, 
told us the program should be ongoing because it was the best photog- 
raphy program available in a multi-State area. 

We did observe an instance in which an effective method had been 
developed to obtain, enhance, and coordinate the work of advisory 
committees . 

In one city over 300 persons representing business and labor 
served as members of advisory committees to 27 different course 
areas which enrolled about 2,900 students in one of the school 
district's high school facilities. To marshall support of the city's 
employers, the school district had contracted with the Chamber of 
Commerce. The person enlisted by the Chamber, a management specialist 
from a major company with contacts throughout the business com- 
munity, acted as liaison between the committees and the school 
district. 

The committee coordinator told us that most committees met at 
least once a month, some more frequently. He said they participated 
in job market analysis, helped formulate curriculum, identified 
sources of equipment and supplies, developed work experience 
opportunities for students, and assisted in placement of graduates. 
He noted that the other 22 high schools in the district did not 
have such advisory committees. 

DATA FOR EVALUATION IS INADEQUATE OR UNUSED 

In addition to the evaluation responsibilities assigned to National 
and State advisory councils on vocational education, VEA funds are 
available to SEAs and LEAs for periodic evaluation of their own programs. 

An OE official told us that ideally the evaluation process for 
vocational education should provide data needed for planning, showing 
how resources should be distributed, what type of training should be 
offered, and which training strategies should be used. He advised us that 
evaluation data should indicate whether programs are helping reach the 
desired goals and objectives, that otherwise agencies have no means of 
measuring their progress. 

OE regional officials told us there was little or no evaluation of 
State programs as they actually operated and that OE therefore had little 
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assurance that policies and procedures delineated in OE-approved State 
plans were carried out. 

The States we visited had some form of State evaluation of vocational 
programs, but it generally was not systematic. For example: 

Officials in one State advised us that the total vocational program 
was reviewed in only 5 or 6 of the 227 districts offering programs 
in fiscal year 1973. Some other evaluations were made, but we 
were told these were limited to specific areas, e.g. agriculture or 
home economics, rather than an assessment of the entire district 
program. Officials said they reviewed special programs if there 
were suspected problems or if they happened to be traveling in the 
vicinity. 

Inadequate data 

The Congress has observed repeatedly that information about voca- 
tional education is inadequate for the purpose of formulating public 
policy and ascertaining whether current programs are working effectively. 
In our 1972 report on vocational education, we described problems associa- 
ted with incomplete and inaccurate data and recommended steps for HEW to 
take to improve management information systems. Yet, many of these pro- 
blems still persist. 

States administering programs authorized under VEA generally 
gather only that quantitative information required by OE-statewide 
expenditures and numbers of persons enrolled by level (secondary, post- 
secondary, adult) and instructional category (agriculture, health, etc). 
Data collected to satisfy OE requirements do not contain information on 
extent and type of need for vocational education on the part of indi- 
viduals served or potential participants, nature and level of actual 
instructional programs, costs of specific programs, or results of pro- 
grams in any terms other than initial placement. For iniJtance, OE has no 
system, such as one using sampling technique, for determining the extent 
to which State and local efforts actually had impacted on the handicapped, 
the disadvantaged, or those in economically depressed areas. 

Although State directors of vocational education have sought OE 
leadership with regard to developing information necessary for planning 
and evaluating vocational education, OE has done little to focus or 
coordinate efforts of individual States or agenciefj. As a result, 
duplication of effort has occurred and comparability of data still is 
lacking. Costly independent systems have been planned and developed. 
For example: 

In one State we visited, the SEA had developed a management informa- 
tion system solely for collecting and reporting data concerning 
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vocational education. In operation since 1970, this system pro- 
vided all participating institutions with information relating 
their performance to basic objectives, such as growth in enroll- 
ment and curriculum offerings, increased job placement, and re- 
duced cost. Reportedly, the annual operating cost is about $.5 
million. A State official indicated that this system could be 
used as a basic model by other States. 

Underused data 

Not only is there an absence or inadequacy of data, but there is a 
problem of not using the data that is available. We observed that even 
when data had been collected and compiled, it generally was not used at 
the national, regional. State, or local level for evaluating or improving 
vocational programs. For example: 

— Annual statistical reports submitted by States to OE demonstrate 
wide variances between such ratios as enrollment to expenditure, 
enrollment to completion, and completion to placement in the 
field for which trained. Yet OE has taken little action to analyze 
these situations to find out whether some corrective actions 
might be necessary. 

— Several State plans we reviewed contained provisions for training 
persons in occupational categories which, according to manpower 
projections in the State plan, did not show sufficient job open- 
ings. OE regional officials told us that oversupply in some areas 
and undersupply in others was not sufficient to question a State 
plan. 

— One State we visited had instituted a questionnaire followup 

system which obtained feedback at a high response rate from grad-- 
uates of postsecondary vocational programs and their employers. 
The follow-up process was contracted to a university > but local 
and State vocational officials did not use this information to 
improve their programs. Our perusal of student responses sug- 
gested that ^lata was pertinent to provisions in the State plan, 
because it related to particular occupational categories for 
which overtraining was apparent. 

CONCLUSION 

Planning of vocational programs should be improved at national. 
State, and local level. Greater attention to systematic, coordinated, 
and comprehensive planning would improve the use of Federal funds and 
better insure that vocational education is provided in a manner that 
best serves student and community needs. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO THR SECRI'TARY OF HHW 
The Secretary of should: 

"-Develop with St.it^-s an improved apvroarh lo pln.uui,. .'1 'c: vl ' S 
meet State lu^cd.. veil as provide informarJon uccos!-.ix r to ' ; 
and evaluate adeauately Federal program expenditureu , 

*r:cpand nanartrujnt t^valuatioiis of Slut>^ anJ U>. ' if. o;,,- ! o,* * 
clon programs supported bv i-'euorcid funds, 

- hxpand efforts to enforce the requix'ement ^liai. o^l I: \. : . 
in planning vocational programs, identify the needs of ruLxic ai.J 
private business, industry, labor, and students and that thcs : 
needs be considered the primary basis for decisionmiaking abo^jr 
provision of vocational servicv-; sappoT ted by 1 \, 

— Expand efforts to have SEAs and LEAs establl:ih worklAf p/iVUuix 
ships among all institutions providing occupational ^iraiuiag ^.'c 
all levels — secondary, postsecondary , adult. 

— Increase efforts in the development of vocational infonr.ation sys - 
tems that will provide data for comparative analysis, and i oi««:IuiK.nr - 
ly review use of that data to improve vocational programs* 

— Clarify the roles of various organi^ationcil entities with In llilVi 
involved in occupational training and imnlonent -^omo rav-W....^ 
which these jurisdictions can engage in coordio \i t-! . roii^; r 
planning. 

AGENCY C OMMENTS j \ND GAO EV ALUATION 

iUV concurred with our recommendations and stated if cal^^a oi 

planned to take the following actions to implement cho - -^n " > 

HEW will: 

- Propose legislation which emphasizes tic coutlatiod need in 
improved long-grange planning. 

- U'"e^ipt o\''»nnd its management evaluation at State .md lo* 
levels. HEW emphasi::^,d, however, that the law plac^'*r v'C54;n->i>? i.- 
bility for evaluation on the Natloiial 'i^^ory Coj.,. U on ' 
tional Education, rM State Advisory Council^^, and State Boar^Ir, 
of Vocational Education. Although we recognize tliat th'^so f x. 
do have mandated e^'a'ttation roles, the law also places re- pou ' 
bility on the romraii>f>ioner of Education as t!;e adninistCi^inp. 
authority. Ue believo that OE necd^ to cor- »nct iMn.">.'f'tront 
evaluations periodic^' i.ly at State and locaJ lev^ 1-; ;>^so,s 
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the effectiveness of States* evaluation processes and to in- 
sure that prop^rans are itr^plemcntcd in accordance with the law's 
intent. It is out opinion that technical assistance visits by 
rep,ional office representatives to States at State invitation 
cannot sufficiently dischsrr.e this responsibility. Such visits 
may be helpful in assisting States to carry out reconnnendations 
resulting from management evaluations. But we believe OE head- 
quarters personnel need to be conversant with problems and 
progress in all States so that they can fulfill their plan- 
ning and policy responsibilities. Conversely, national per- 
spective best can be brought to bear on State programs through 
persons who {lavc direct familiarity with the broader scene* Both 
headquarters and regional personnel, therefore, should be mem- 
bers of management evaluation teams* 

—Assist States, through regularly scheduled meetings and work- 
shops, to strengthen and improve comprehensive State and 
local planning. 

—Encourage SEAs to assist LEAs in developing working partner- 
ships among local institutions which provide occupational 
training* 

— Provide leadership for improved reporting through its annual 
training sessions for regional and State personnel responsible 
for reporting. It also will address, through a research priority 
area entitled ''Administration of Vocational Education at the 
State Level," the development of vocational information systems 
that will provide data susceptible of comparative analysis. 
\n\ilc these efforts should result in better information sys- 
tems, we believe HI-W should take steps to insure that data 
already available actually will be used to improve vocational 
programs. 

—Institute an intradepartmental coordinating council on occupa- 
tional education, presided over by the Assistant Secretary for 
Education, which will meet monthly to discuss mutual interests. 

RIi:CQ?iHI'.NDATION TO THE CQNGllESS 

In its delib^irations about VEA, the Congress should consider: 

— Req airing the Secretaries of HEW and DDL to establish a process 
for planning which would relate vocational education to the 
State Postsocondary Commissions authorized by the Education 
Amendments of 1972 and CETA to insure that education and manpower 
efforts will be synchronized for students at all levels — secondary, 
pos tseconda ry , adul t . 
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CHAPTER 4 

HOW ARE FEDERAI- VOrATIONAL EDUCATIONAL FUNDS DIST RIBUTED ? 

Mthough Federal vocational education funds are not distributed to 
States on the basis of identified need, VEA requires that States adhere 
to specific criteria in distributing part B funds to insure that the 
most pressing needs for vocational education will be addressed withm 
respective States. 

States have received inadequate guidance from OE on the policies 
and procedures to follow in allocating funds to LEAs to maximize program 
effectiveness. As a result, Federal funds have been distributed by the 
States in a variety of ways, many of which do not necessarily result in 
the funds being targeted to areas of highest need or to areas maximizing 
program impact. Some major practice s note d were: 

—Making funds available to all LEAs within the State, rather 
than concentrating funds in selected LEAs with high needs. 

—Making funds available to LEAs without adequately identifying 
the relative need in the LEA for the program. 

—Making funds available without considering ability of LEAs to 
provide their own resources . 

VEA SPECIFIES 'CRITERIA FOR 
DISTRIBUTION OF PART B FUNDS 

The Congress provided in VEA that any State wanting to receive 
Federal funds must describe in detail in its State plan the policies and 
procedures by which the State will distribute funds among LEAs. To in- 
sure that Federal money would go to areas of high nead, the Congress 
required that States give due consideration to four basic criteria when 
considering the relative needs of LEAs for Federal vocational education 
funds. OE's regulations reiterate those criteria, as follows; 

1. Manpower needs and job opportunities 

— Current manpower needs and job opportunities. 
—Projected manpower needs and job opportunities. 
—New and emerging manpower needs and job opportunities at local, 
State, and national levels. 
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2. Differences in vocational education needs 
— Persons in high school. 

— Persons who have completed or left high school and who are avail- 
able for study in preparation for entering the labor market. 

— Persons who have already entered the labor market and who need 
training or retraining to achieve stability or advancement in 
employment . 

— Disadvantaged persons. 

— Handicapped persons. 

— Additional financial burdens of LEAs caused by the necessity of 
providing students with special education programs and services. 

3. Relative ability to provide resources 

— V^ealth of areas or communities served by LEAs within the State in 
relation to number of students each is educating. 

— Per capita income of areas served by LEAs within the State. 

— Areas designated as economically depressed or high unemployment 
shall be given priority. 

4. Relative costs of programs, services, and activities 

— Differences in cost to LEAs of materials and services due to 

variations in price and wage levels or other economic conditions 

existing in areas served. 
— Differences in excess costs to LEAs due to need for supplying 

special services not usually part of cost of education provided 

by other LEAs in the State. 

STATE DISTRIBUTION PRACTICES 

OE regulations state that no funds made available to States shall 
be allocated to LEAs by any method or practice which fails to take into 
consideration the four basic criteria. However, there is no guidance 
with respect to the relative importance of these criteria. For instance, 
there is no indication that consideration of manpower needs and job op- 
portunities might be more critical than consideration of the other cri- 
teria. The regulations merely provide that the State plans include a 
description of how the States weigh these criteria in distributing part 
B funds . 

OE regional officials said they received little guidance or direction 
from headquarters , and that OE guidance has not been specifically directed 
to assist States in developing methods and procedures for distributing 
resources to meet State needs; instead, OE has tended to look upon this 
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area as a State responsibility- We were told that OE assistance to 
States generally had been limited to helping States develop State plans 
to comply with statutory requirements. 

Although charged with the responsibility, regional officials gen- 
erally do not perform a detailed review of the State's program and pro- 
cedures to insure that, they reflect the intent of VEA. Reports of State 
advisory councils on vocational education also have generally not evalu- 
ated the fund distribution practices- 

In the absence of specific guidance from OE on policies and pro- 
cedures to follow in allocating part B funds for maximizing program 
ef Eectiveness , States have established their own criteria and methods 
for distributing funds. Each of the seven State plans we reviewed in- 
cluded assurances that Federal part B funds would be distributed in 
accordance with the four basic criteria. However, these States varied 
considerably In their interpretation of the criteria and the relative 
weight assigned. 

After allocating an amount for retention at the State level — pri- 
marily for administrative costs, as described in chapter 2 — Federal 
part B funds generally were made available by the State to LEAs through 
one of several methods. Distribution methods ran the gamut from com- 
plicated mathematical formulas and weighted procedures to competitive 
project selection and administrative discretion. 

For the most part, the distribution process provided little assur- 
ance that Federal funds were targeted to areas of highest need or to 
areas maximizing program impact. In sov.e instances only one of the four 
VEA criteria was considered in the actual distribution of funds. Gen- 
erally, inadequate or no Cwusideration was given to manpower needs and 
job opportunities. Discussed below are some of the practices followed 
in the distribution of specific funds. 

Funds are distributed to all LEAs 
rather than concentrating funds 
in selected LEAs with high needs 

VEA requires that, in distributing funds, due consideration be 
given to relative needs in geographic areas of the State. In all States 
we visited, however, a large portion of part B funds was distributed 
widely among LEAs rather than concentrating funds in selected LEAs with 
high needs. This has resulted in funds being spread so thin that there 
was little funding available to have an impact or in some cases iven to 
initiate any activity. In addition, insufficient priority has been 
given to LEAs with high needs. Some examples follow. 
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--In one State we were told by the State director of vocational 
education that the system for distributing funds to all LEAs 
sometimes resulted in LEAs not having enough handicapped and dis- 
advantaged money to support special programs and therefore the 
districts returned their set-aside funds. From fiscal year 1971 
through fiscal year 1973, $558,000 in set-aside funds were re- 
turned. Nineteen percent of the secondary school districts in 
this State released and returned their handicapped funds in fiscal 
year 1973 — an increase over the previous year. The average amount 
returned was $770. 

— In another State we visited some school district officials had 
considered the Federal funds they were allocated insignificant 
and found it difficult to augment the Federal moneys with suffi- 
cient local funds to conduct meaningful or comprehensive programs. 
Acting to remedy the situation, some school districts organized 
into area planning units so that the area units could receive the 
combined funding for the participating districts. 

--In a third State, LEAs received Federal funds through a formula 
which reimbursed them for certain expenditures, and each LEA's 
reimbursement was based on the priority assigned to that LEA. 
The difference in reimbursement rate between the LEAs assigned a 
high priority and those assigned a low priority was small in most 
reimbursement categories. State officials explained that it was 
their practice to maintain the level of funding of LEAs before the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, and that there was not 
enough Federal money to permit a greater difference betueen re- 
imbursement rates. In fiscal year 1972, 618 of the State's 620 
school districts received part B funds. 

--In another State reimbursement rates for specific expenditures 
varied little and did not appear to be closely related to school 
district relative need. In the county we visited the reimburse- 
ment rate for equipment purchases and adult programs was uniform 
for almost all districts, even though the assessed valuation for 
each student in average daily attendance varied widely between 
districts. The wealthiest district in the county, with an as- 
sessed valuation of $14,037 for each student, and the poorest 
district, with an assessed valuation of $4,338 for each student, 
both were reimbursed at the same rate. 

State directors of vocational education told us that they viewed 
the legislation in its broadest sense providing vocational training 
in all communities. They said they believed VEA intended that Federal 
funds be widely distributed throughout the State, rather than concen- 
trated to meet needs in particular areas. 
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Distributing funds on the basis 



of student enrollment 

Some of the States we visited allocated all or part of their Federal 
part B funds solely on the basis of student enrollment. For example: 

— One State distributed 100 percent of its part B funds in fiscal 
year 1973 for regular postsecondary programs on the basis of 
enrollment. The four criteria mandated in VEA were not specifi- 
cally taken into account. We were told by the vocational educa- 
tion program director for the State community colleges that the 
criteria established in the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968 had not altered the allocation process. 

— In another State where the formula for allocating part B funds 
both to LEAs and community colleges was based primarily on the 
district's total enrollment, every district was entitled to 
Federal funds. A State community college administrator told us 
the factor of program growth was not in the formula, and that as 
a result J those districts increasing their academic enrollments 
would be allocated more vocational funds even though they may 
have had limited vocational program growth. 

Program reviews conducted by OE headquarters and regional officials 
in 1973 and 1974 indicated that this State's allocation system based 
primarily on student enrollment did not provide adequate Incentive for 
LEAs to improve and expand vocational programs. A regional OE admin- 
istrator told us that the formula in this State did not reflect VEA's 
catalytic intent, and the State director of vocational education said 
the State had no assurance that LEAs were using funds for this purpose. 
Regional and State officials said districts were using funds as basic 
support for their existing vocational programs. 

Funds are distributed to T,FAs 
without adequately identifying 
relative needs among LEAs 

Contrary to VEA criteria, distribution of part B funds in the States 
we visited in most instances was not based on the identified needs of one 
district in relation to the needs of other districts for specific voca- 
tional education programs. For example: 

Under the formula used by one State for allocating regular part B 
funds to secondary schools, heaviest emphasis was placed on types 
of vocational staffing in a district with little emphasis on ueed. 
Regardless of the district's particular need, less than 30 per- 
cent of its potential allocation wa3 based on this factor. 
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In fact, all districts were considered equal. Consequently, 
secondary school districts with high needs could receive less Federal 
funds than districts with low needs which had placed heavy emphasis 
on staffing. 

Distributing disadvantaged and 
handicapped funds without 
identifying need 

VKA and OE regulations require that States, in distributing part B 
funds, give consideration to tlie relative vocational education needs of 
all population groups within the State, particularly disadvantaged and 
handicapped persons. However, most States we visited had not adequately 
identified and considered the relative need for special services for 
disadvantaged and handicapped students, 

— In one State the distribution system, based primarily on LEA 
enrollment, gave no consideration to characteristics of the 
population in a school district or to a district's need fo*: dis- 
advantaged and handicapped programs relative to the need other 
school districts. Instead, each LEA was directed to spend 15 
percent of its total part B entitlement for disadvantaged and 10 
percent for handicapped. Consequently, a district considered 
wealthy was entitled to disadvantaged and handicapped funds even 
though the need for these funds, according to a responsible State 
education official, was not as great as the needs in other less 
wealthy communities. 

In a 1973 program review of that State, OE regional officials 
expressed concern about allocation of handicapped and disadvan- 
taged funds on the basis of such an entitlement system and 
suggested to the State that allocation on a project basis would 
better use those funds in providing special services. At the time 
of our review, however, the State still had taken no action to 
alter its basis for distribution of these funds, 

— In another State the distribution formula for disadvantaged and 
handicapped moneys specified in the State plan was not being fol- 
lowed. Funds were distributed to area planning units on the basis 
of the merit of individual project applications even though the 
State plan said moneys would be distributed according to i.*3lative 
need. A specific area planning unit's needs in relation to the 
needs of other planning units throughout the State were not 
determined. Consequently, the State had no assurance that part B 
funds for the disadvantaged and handicapped were concentrated in 
LEAs with highest needs. 
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3 third Scace, the State plan considered handicapped persons 

equally distributed among the population, although an official of 
OE's Bureau of Education for the Handicapped said that such an 
assumption is invalid. No specific consideration was given, 
therefore, Co the number of handicapped in a district in the 
mathematical formula used for allocating Federal funds. 

Distributing funds to existing 
projects without regard to areas 
with no projects 

Some States have distributed part B funds on the basis of approved 
existing vocational education projects, thereby bypassing those LEAs 
which needed Federal vocational education funds but had no approved 
projects. For example: 

Xn one State we visited, the formula used for distributing funds 

to secondary schools awarded points to those districts with 
vocational programs for handicapped and disadvantaged persons but 
did not consider districts without such programs. In distributing 
regular part B funds for secondary programs this State also 
assigned the greatest weight to existing programs and services. 

In another State, many LEAs did not have enough State-approved 

vocational programs to claim funds to which they were entitled under 
the distribution formula in the State plan. Therefore, the actual 
expenditure of Federal part B funds in these LEAs differed sig- 
nificantly from the formula allocation. For example, an eight- 
county rural area located in the poorest region in the State, in 
terms of both per capita income and taxable wealth for each stu- 
dent, actually received substantially less part B funds than it 
was entitled to receive under the distribution formula. At the 
same time, many LEAs located in more affluent areas of the State 
received more Federal part B funds for their vocational education 
programs than they were entitled to. State officials told us that 
making successful application for funding depended to a large 
extent on local initiative, but that the State was attempting to 
provide technical assistance. 

Funds are distributed without considering 
relative ability _of LEAs to provide 
their own resources 

VEA requires that States, in distributing Federal funds, gi"e due 
consideration to the relative ability of LEAs to provide the resources 
necessary to meet their vocational education needs. Consideration of 
this criteria is very important if WAs with the greatest financial needs 
are to be identified and Federal funds distributed accordingly. 
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In one State we visited, the relative ability of LEAs to provide 
resources was not a factor considered in the formula for distribution of 
Federal funds. Several States did not adequately consider this criteria. 
For example: 

— One State used several questionable factors, such as "market 
valuation per school enrollee" and "effective buying income per 
household" to measure the relative ability to provide resources. 
"Market valuation per school enrollee," however, did not recognize 
variances in property assessments between counties within the State, 
and "effective buying income per household" was based on countyi^ide 
statistics, resulting in two or more LEAs within the same county 
receiving equal consideration even though the effective buying 
income per household luight be significantly different. The factor 
for economically depressed areas applied equally to LEAs located 
within the Appalachian area, but it did not apply to those located 
outside this area. Thus, a relatively wealthy school district lo- 
cated in the Appalachian area received more favorable consideration 
than did a school district located in an economically depressed 
area outside of Appalachia. 

—In a second State, the ratio of the amount of State funds 

allotted to an LEA to total State funds allotted to all LEAs was 
used as the measure of relative ability of LEAs to provide resources. 
This ratio did not fully recognize large differences in taxable 
wealth among LEAs throughout the State, which ranged from a high of 
about $104,000 for each student to a low of about $9,000 for each 
student. Distribution of Federal funds on such a basis did not in- 
sure that the greater need of poorer districts would be taken into 
account . 

~A third State merged most of its Federal vocational funds with 
its basic State aid formula, which has been the subject of several 
court suits because of the alleged discriminatory effect on minorities, 
the poor, and low-wealth school districts. One factor used in 
distribution of State funds to secondary schools was assessed prop- 
erty valuations, determined by using market values of property. We 
were told that market values v/ere not uniformly derived, and that 
assessed valuations were based on nonuniform percentages and 
nonuniform tax rates. 

Distributinf^ funds on reimbursement 
basis presents difficulties for LEAs 
with scarce cash resources 

Most States we reviewed followed the practice of distributing Federal 
tunds by reimbursing LEAs for vocational education costs already incurred. 
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OE said this was general practice nationwide, although some other 
Federal education programs were operated on a current-funding basis, 
KcLr:\bari?emcnl practices could preclude LEAs with scarce cash resource^, 
from participation. For example: 

In one State we visited, LEAs were not reimbursed for certain 
vocational education expenses until several months after the clui>o 
of the school year. Therefore, LEAs had to provide their o\m fund., 
to pay for vocational education program costs as they were inclucrcd 
School officials in that State said this reimbursement policy caa.^ed 
cash-flow problems and required districts to borrow funds to operate 
programs. 

OE said the delayed reimbursement practice by States may have 
^l) discouraged some LEAs with scarce cash resources from providing voca- 
tional education programs, (2) limited offerings to less expensive 
courses, or (3) restricted the number of participants. OE officials in 
finance management indicated that their efforts to assist selected Sta.^^ o 
in making their finance systems more responsive to local needs has met 
with mixed results. 

State directors complained that part of their problem in gettii\. 
funds to LEAs was caused by late appropriations and OE delays in pro-- 
viding allocation information. OE officials advised us, however, that 
lack of specificity about Federal funds in any fiscal year should not 
constitute a real problem for States because (1) the level of Federal 
appropriations for vocational education has never decreased, (2) undv. 
continuing resolutions States can spend at the same level as the previ.oc.c. 
fiscal year, (3) States can use their unexpended funds from the previou.- 
fiscal year, and (4) States can spend State and local matching funds 
first. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Procedures by \A\ich States have distributed Federal part B funds 
could be improved to better insure that these funds actually are tarjL^etvu 
to areas of highest need. Adequate consideration has not been givtm to 
the laiv's criteria for fund distribution. Funds have not necessarily 
been allocated on the basis of manpower needs and job opportunities, 
differences in vocational education needs, relative ability to provide 
resources, or relative costs of programs (see ch. 5), but generally ha^t 
been made available to all LEAs. 

OE has not provided States adequate guidance concerning procedure^, 
for distributing funds, nor has OE routinely monitored State distributiou 
practices. OE has tended to accept statements of assurance in State pU*M 
that States will distribute funds according to VEA's criteria. As a 
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result, OE has little or no assurance that funds provided to States 
actually are targeted to areas of highest need or to areas maximizing 
program impact. 



RECOMMENDATIONS TO TIIE SECRETARY OF HEl^ 
The Secretary of HEW should: 

— Analyze actual State practices in distribution of Federal funds 
to determine consistency with the law's criteria. 

— Improve technical assistance to States to help them in identify- 
ing, developing, and applying appropriate data which will ade- 
quately consider each criteria in the law. 

— Perform follow-up reviews to insure that States improve their 
distribution procedures so that Federal funds can be better tar- 
geted to meet needs defined in the law. 

AGENCY CO^^^^£NTS AND GAO EVALUATION 

HEW generally concurred with our recommendations and stated it had 
taken or planned to take actions to implement them. (See app* V). 
\m-l will: 

— Establish procedures for coordinating OE regional program officiers* 
reviews of fund distribution practices with the HEW Audit Agency to 
determine the States' effectiveness in actually meeting the varying 
needs of LEAs. Although HEW stated that the procedures described 
in State Plans currently are reviewed to insure that Federal funds 
are to be distributed in accordance with the criteria in the law, 
our report demonstrates that the present review does not adequately 
address this area. 

— Expand the guidance provided to the States to help them better 
identify, develop, and apply data pertinent to each of the law's 
criteria governing distribution of funds, and, if staff resources 
permit, work with the regional offices to enhance their capability 
to assist States. 

--Direct regional offices to provide technical assistance and per- 
form followup reviews in the States to assist them in improving 
their distribution procedures. 
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CHAPTER 5 



H OW MiE TRAINING RESOURCES USED? 

To effectively respond to the steadily increasing need for voca- 
tional training, nkiximum consideration must be given to the use of all 
available training resources in the community. Although we observed 
several instances i.i which local officials had expanded the range of voca- 
tional offerings by ut»ing a variety of community-based facilities, in the 
States we visited vocational education authorities often had not made 
full use of existing resources. Frequently they had not explored possi- 
bilities of using either other public school facilities, federally funded 
manpower skills centers, military installations, proprietary schools, or 
employer sites to expand or strengthen vocational program offerings. 
Several factors accounted for underuse or nonuse: 

— In planning programs school officials frequently have considered 
only those facilities under their own control. 

— Training resources have not been inventoried to determine what 
was available. 

— Costs of training have not been adequately determined so that the 
most cost-effective delivery system could be adopted. 

—Delivery of training has been restricted to traditional course, 
time, and facility usage patterns. 

— Construction of new school facilities has been favoreu. 

— Transportation has not been provided as a means of linking students 
with training available in a variety of facilities. 

— Equipment and supplies often have not been acquired from govern- 
ment sources or solicited from private sources. 

Improved use of available training resources would contribute to 
assuring that: 

— The Nation's need for skilled manpower would be met. 

— More persons who need training would be able to participate. 

— More types of training options would be available. 

—Duplication and gaps in the types of training offered would be 
avoided. 



— Training would not be more costly than it should be. 
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VEA SUPPORTS MAXIMUM USE OF 
TRAINING RESOURCES IN THE COMMUNITY 

The Congress, in enacting VEA, recognized the need for expanding 
vocational education capability. In view of existing Federal budget 
constraints, achievement of the goal — ready access to appropriate voca- 
tional training or retraining for persons of all ages in all conimunities — 
requires that adequate consideration and use be made of the many training 
resources (facilities, equipment, personnel) already in place throughout 
the Nation. The act specifically provides for: 

* A cooperative arrangements with other agencies, organizations, 
and institutions concerned with manpower needs and job opportunities, 
such as institutions of higher education, and model city, business, 
labor, and community action organizations." 

»»* * * arrangements with private vocational training institutions 
where such private institutions can make a significant contribution 
to attaining the objectives of the State plan, and can provide 
substantially equivalent training at a lesser cost, or can provide 
equipment or services not available in public institutions * * *** 

In recent years, competition for available funds — and the unlikeli- 
hood of significantly additional funding — have made all the more 
imperative full-scale cooperative efforts on the part of those charged 
with training. VEA stipulates that applications for Federal funds from 
LEAs are to be * * developed in consultation with representatives of 
the educational and training resources available to the area to be 
served * * States are required to follow policies and procedures to 

insure that LEA applications do, in fact, reflect implementation of these 
provisions. 

FACTORS LIMITING USE OF EXISTING RESOURCES 

Despite the fact that State plans are to include a statement assur- 
ing that LEA applications for Federal funds take into account the range 
of training resources available in their respective communities, neither 
OE nor the States had verified the extent of actual involvement of 
sources outside the respective public school systems. Further, the States 
we visited had not provided LEAs with the necessary criteria for improv- 
ing vocational training opportunities through greater use of resources 
controlled by others. There was no assurance that programs described in 
LEA applications would result in the most cost-effective training. 

Frequently no consideration had been given at the State or local 
level to shared use of public training facilities — secondary schools, 
community colleges, vocational-technical schools — or to cooperative 
arrangements with other agencies, organizations, and institutions despite 
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numerous indications that more vocational programs could have been 
offered and that vocational education could have been delivered more 
economically and etficienily through better use. We were told repeatedly 
that no procedures had been established to develop relationships with 
other entities offering vocational training, either governmental or 
private, to address joint use. 

Following; are illustrations of some problems and attitudes prevalent 
in the vocational education field which have limited the use of existing 
facilities. Several examples we observed suggest that collaboration is 
not only desirable but also achievable • 

Schoo l s only consider 
their own facilities 

Only marginal interaction was apparent among schools and between 
schools and other training resources in most of the communities we vir- 
ited. Generally, in planning program offerings public schools did not 
consider training resources which were not under their direct control. 
In most instances, consideration was only given to the facilities within 
a single school — whether it was secondary or 'postsecondary . 

Some States approved local applications without verifying the 
nature and level of collaborative action cited by LEAs, In some cases 
we observed that the State did not actually require any statement from 
the LEA which showed that representatives from other educational or 
training resources in the area had been consulted or that any collabor- 
ative effort had been made* As a result, there was no assurance that the 
most beneficial utilization pattern \>70uld be implemented, and vocational 
funds were used to duplicate programs and activities already underway 
under the auspices of other training entities, instead of helping to fill 
gaps in needed program offerings* 

Secondary schools 

Vocational opportunities in secondary schools generally have been 
limited to traditional program offerings, such as typing, home economics, 
agriculture, and retail sales. However, we observed that several 
educational authorities had taken steps to enlarge the scope of secondary 
programs. 

— Two States we visited had established secondary vocational centers 
by pooling their resources to offer a broader range of vocational 
courses. In one State we were told 47 centers served half the 
State's 436 school districts. In another state we were told 
centers were available in 25 of the State's 58 joint vocational 
districts . 
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— A metropolitan area in a fourth State decided to make better use 
of existinj^ training facilities. The city and county, using 
transportation and agreements between school districts, community 
college districts, employers, and military installations, pro- 
vided vocational opportunities to high school students for train- 
ing in occupational fields at whichever facility was best suited 
to that training. 

Community colley^es 

A goal of community colleges is to serve the needs of the community 
in which they are located. Yet, in most States there generally exists no 
mechanism or incentive for community colleges to engage in cooperative 
arrangements with other education institutions in their service area. 
Even in areas with several community colleges, each college tends to 
operate autonomously without regard to advantages which might accrue to 
students, community, or college through collaboration. At several 
community colleges we visited, officials said that facilities were not 
fully used and that there were opportunities for increased vocational 
training. In some cases, existing facilities could have been used to a 
much greater degree during the regular school day. 

A spokesman for the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges said the Association had encouraged community colleges to make 
their facilities available — particularly in the afternoon when there was 
little activity and expensive labs and equipment were standing idle — but 
we were told examples of such sharing were exceptions. The one such exam- 
ple we observed is described below. 

One State's education code provided for concurrent enrollment 
of students in secondary schools and community colleges, with 
students obtaining either high school or college credit for 
courses taken. In one city we visited in this State about 600 
high school students annually enrolled in specialized vocational- 
technical courses at community colleges. Not all course offerings 
were available, however, since admittance of high school students 
was on a space-available basis. 

One incentive for secondary schools and community colleges to 
participate in this program was the reimbursement received from 
the State on the basis of average daily attendance of students. 
A community college was credited with units of average daily 
attendance attributable to a high school student's hourly attend- 
ance, while the high school continued to receive State reimburse- 
ment for the same student if the student attended a minimum day 
(three hours). Because each faciliLy earned State funds with the 
same student, the overall cost to the State was increased, but 
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this approach probably was more cost-effective than trying to 
provide the extensive range of vocational course offerings in each 
facility, particularly since the funds remained available for 
educational purposes. 

Movement of high school students to community colleges programs 
did expand vocational opportunities available to high school 
students. They could receive training in technical areas not 
available at the high school level, such as: aircraft mechanics, 
dental technology, cosmetology, criminal justice, plastics, fire 
science, technical illustration, and motorcycle mechanics. 

We noted considerable variance in the degree to which these 
opportunities had been recognized by individual secondary schools 
in the community. For example, one high school with over 90 
percent minority enrollment and classified as a disadvantaged 
school because of its high concentration of low-income students, 
had no students enrolled in community college programs during the 
1973 fall semester, even though the school had limited vocational 
training options available. In addition, other high schools 
located in proximity to community colleges were making only 
minimal use of available options. 

Vocational-technical institutes 

Area vocational-technical institutes represent a third major deliv- 
ery system for public vocational education. Since VEA's enactment in 
1963 and its provision for Federal construction support, OE tola us the 
number of these area schools has increased from 405 to 2,148. 

All States have spent Federal vocational funds at the secondary 
level. Nationwide about 23 percent of Federal part B funds have been 
spent annually at the postsecondary level since fiscal year 1970. Almost 
all States each year have spent at least 15 percent. (See app. Ill b; . 
Three of the States we visited directed most Federal funds at the post- 
secondary level toward strengthenii.>g their community college capability; 
the other four States directed most Federal funds toward augmenting other 
delivery systems, including area vocational-technical institutes. Ac- 
cording to the State director of vocational education in a State which 
spends about two and one-half times more funds on postsecondary than it 
does on secondary, it was administratively easier to work with 33 post- 
secondary area schools than with 436 school districts. 

In the States we visited there was little evidence of communication 
between community colleges and area vocational-technical schools, either 
at the State or local level. Generally, community colleges were not 
using area vocational-technical schools to provide vocational offerings 
which could not be made available at community college facilities and 
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vice versa, l^ile some vocational-technical schools had extensive wait- 
ing lists, their facilities generally were underused because courses 
were offered only during certain hours, and they had not made arrange- 
nents with other institutions to provide training for individuals they 
were unable to accommodate. In some instances, area vocational-technical 
schools providing postsecondary training competed with neighboring 
conununity colleges for the same students by duplicating course options. 

Training resources 

have not been inventoried 

Most States and communities we visited did not have a process for 
identifying potential resources for training. Recipients of Federal 
funding generally had not inventoried facilities, equipment, or instruc- 
tional supplies and materials in the community which could be used to 
provide training. Consequently, the respective State and local grantees 
often were not well informed about the training universe in which they 
operated. As a result, we noted cases where they failed to offer some 
training options that could have been provided, or they duplicated 
already existing opportunities. Several publicly-funded delivery systems 
for training — manpower and military — had not been considered by public 
secondary and postsecondary authorities. 

Manpower skills centers 

Skills centers, formerly supported under MDTA, were operating in 
seven communities we visited. These centers usually were located in 
proximity to inner-city schools. Administered through BOAE and usually 
the same State and local agencies that administer VEA programs, skills 
centers have functioned to train unemployed and underemployed persons 
16 years of age and older for available jobs in over 900 occupational 
areas. 

Training slots under IIDTA have been reduced in recent years, and in 
raost instances the skills centers we visited had facilities which were 
underused and could have provided training for high school youth and 
adults — particularly school dropouts and the disadvantaged. School 
officials told us they had not considered using skills centers for voca- 
tional instruction. The utilization potential of a skills center is 
demonstrated by the following example: 

The director of one skills center with a capacity to process 1,300 
trainees said that only 343 trainees were enrolled. He described 
the approach of MDTA skills centers as job-skill training combined 
with individualized instruction in basic reading and math related 
to the field of training, supplemented with guidance and place- 
ment assistance. He said that his attempts to interest public 
school officials had not been successful, because the schools 



preferred to limit vocational education offerings to those available 
in their own facilities. 

Military installations 

DOD is one of the Nation's most experienced trainers and has a 
considerable investment in facilities, equipment, and curriculum. DOD 
officials said military installations throughout the country represent 
significant potential technical training resources for vocational educa- 
tion. They advised us that many of DOD's training facilities are 
available— especially after regular duty hours. 

DOD's Domestic Action Program, formalized in 1969, encourages mili- 
tary installations to assist their neighboring communities in alleviating 
social and economic problems. This program makes it possible for public 
agencies to call upon DOD's extensive resources and human skills. Our 
1974 report: assessing the activities of the Domestic Action Program con- 
cluded that it has the potential to benefit both the military and the 
communities throughout the country. 

Most public educational institutions we visited had not explored 
this potential. Generally secondary and postsecondary schools were not 
using neighboring military installations either to expand vocational 
program offerings, strengthen existing opportunities, or reduce training 
costs. Interaction between schools and the military was occurring in only 
two sites (both of which were selected specifically so that we could 
review this cooperation). 

At one site secondary schools and community colleges were using 
Navy facilities and paying Navy instructors on an hourly basis as 
a way of expanding vocational-technical options available to 
students. At the same time, community colleges reciprocated by 
providing instruction for military personnel in specialized fields 
not available at military installations. The advantages of this re- 
lationship were expressed in the following statement by the coordi- 
nator of the college's biomedical technology program: 

"* * * It will mean a significant saving of tax dollars 
because the clinical facilities and classrooms will be used by 
both the Navy and * * * College and will not have to be 
duplicated by either. It would not be financially feasible 
for any community college in the nation to duplicate facilities 
and expertise provided by the * * * [Navy] under this agree- 
ment. * * *" 



i"Domestic )»ction Program: Activities, Problems, and Assessment," 
(B-176807, May 20, 1974). 



The commanding officer of a Naval training center said the center 
was motivated to get involved with the schools and the community 
under the Domestic Action Program, She indicateo that because she 
served as a member of the school district's career education ad- 
visory committee, she felt coramited to vocational education train- 
ing. Furthermore, she advised us that Navy instructors received 
inservice teaching experience which could be applied toward a 
teaching credential; and this was beneficial for those interested 
after retirement in obtaining a teaching position in a high school 
or community college, 

A DOD official told us that National Guard installations were 
located in 3,000 communities throughout the country, and that each State 
had a network of National Guard shops, armories, hangers, and other 
facilities in which over 42,000 full-time technicians provided training 
in a wide variety of skills to 480,000 guardsmen. We were told that the 
Guard's training schedule which concentrated on weekend duty provided 
ample opportunity during the week for provision of technical training to 
public school students. 

In one community we visited, students who wanted to take advantage 
of the technical training capability in the Guard facilities spent 
half the school day on a one-to-one basis with a Guard technician. 
According to an evaluation study, the program had been favorably 
received by students, parents, public school officials, and guards- 
men. The Guard coordinator told us that the Guard's participation 
had a positive public relations effect in the community. 

School officials in the community making most use of military instal- 
lations for training ^aid they realize emergency situations could arise 
which might disrupt such training arrangements. They observed, however, 
that the benefits of using these facilities outweigh this potential pro- 
blem. Photographs on the following page show students training at 
military installat ions . 

Costs have not been analyzed 
on a comparative basis 

As job market projections indicate that training in particular 
occupational categories would be appropriate, education agencies need to 
assess systems for delivering training to determine which alternative 
would be most cost-effective. Generally, the States and LEAs we visited 
did not engage in cost analysis to make a choice among alternative train- 
ing strategies. In the States where funds were distributed on i project 
basis, some judgment about costs was exercised. However, costs were only 
considered within the context of a single delivery system. Generally 
cost analyses were not performed in evaluating training programs. 
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STUDENTS RECEIVE VOCATIOMAL TRAINING AT MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 




COMPUTER OPERATOR: Students receive training in com- 
puter fundamentals, including operation of advanced com- 
puter systems, from military instructors at a military in- 
stallation. 




AIR-CONDITIONING AND REFRiGERATOR TECHNICIAN: 
Students learn to understand, operate, and repair household 
and commercial air-conditioning and refrigeration systems, 
through instruction by military personnel at a military facility 
using curriculum developed by the military. 



TuMii. r»chool authorities at one site we visited did not engage in 
•v'T'^ il .v^K aaalysls, but they had determined that, with only limited 
i^ud3 available to neet the need for expanded course options, they would 
l.avc to consider other approaches to training. The following illustrates 
the tvpos of facilities they used: 

A conmunity college district used a variety of public and private 
facilities for a range of courses, including a filtration plant, 
several banks, the State Department of Transportation, an auto 
1 ^^y shop, a silk screen company, the county administration building, 
a post office, an insurance company, and large and small manufac- 
turers . 

Air transportation programs offered by the local school district 
were conducted at 24 separate facilities, including air freight 
suffices. Federal Aviation Administration Tower, the weather bureau, 
several car rental offices, 4 national airlines, 5 private flying 
service companies, and a convention and visitors bureau. Instruc- 
tion in health occupations took place at more than 20 different 
hospitals, including 11 convalescent, 1 Veterans Administration, 
and 1 university. 

I'Cwaase our review objective was to determine the factors considered 
; y /tatos and LEAs in the decisionmaking process, rather than to show 
adverse effects, we did not attempt to determine differential costs of 
altc.rnative delivery systems or to quantify excess costs that m.lght be 
ii.v.v.rreJ because more cost-effective delivery strategics were not used. 
."^^ our review did demonstrate that such fiscal analysis was not under- 
l.iiui. It ii5 reasonable to expect that training costs for alternative 
<lrli\cr^: voncepts need to be critically evaluated by States and LEAs if 
r..r_ir-uni impact is to be realized. The fact that wide variances exist 
iix^T... States in the cost of providing vocational education, as shown in 
the dlowin^; chart, indicates that cost factors between alternative 
Jtlivorv >^y^tems should receive careful management attention. 
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Vocational Education Expenditures, FY 1973 (note a) 



Total 



Amount per 
student (note b) 



High State 
Low State 
Average 



$ 826 
125 
252 



Secondary 



High State 
Low State 
Average 



963 
71 
272 



Postsecondary 



High State 
Low State 
Average 



2,844 
134 
629 



Adult 



High State 
Low State 
Average 



165 
8 
56 



^These figures, based on data reported to OE by States, do not take into 
account differences between types of instructional programs, level of 
training offered, or method of accounting for costs, but thay do repre- 
sent the ultimate resources allocated per student among the States. 

^Annual expenditures divided by number of students enrolled in vocational 
programs. It should be noted that only 19 percent of those enrolled 
actually completed the program that year. Students may be enrolled in 
secondary programs for 1, 2, 3, or even 4 years before they complete the 
program. Postsecondary programs usually require 2 years for completion. 
Programs for adult students vary in length and most are part-time. 
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Program scheduling 



has not been flexible 
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School officials in one conmiunity where students used a variety of 
training facilities said that this practice required a flexible attitude 
concerning scheduling of training* They advised us that if training 
hours could be more flexibly arranged to coincide with availability of 
existing training facilities, students could gain access to preparation 
in many more occupational fields. The delivery of vocational education 
in the States we visited, however, generally was not characterized by 
flexibility* 

For the most part, training was restricted to a particular P'-hool 
facility for a regular 6-hour school day, 5-day week, 9-inonth year. 
(Some provision, hcrwever, was made for postseccndary students and adults 
to attend evening classes.) Alternative periods (hours, days, weeks, 
months) of study and work experience were not a connnon option nor were 
mini-courses, which take advantage of specialized training facilities 
and instructors on a short-term basis. Fixed schedules for delivery 
left students, in some cases, waiting for program offerings which coul^j 
have been provided had public facilities and equipment not stood idle 
or had other resources, such as employer sites, been considered- 

F.mployer sites 

Authorities on education and training have observed that many people 
learn best in an environment of job realism rather than in school or 
simulated situations. They have suggested that using public and private 
business and industry to provide facilities and instructors can enrich 
and enhance vocational training programs. Several vocational educators 
in local areas we visited told us that of all the possible training re- 
sources available in the community^ employer sites held the greatest 
potential for moving vocational training programs into the mainstream of 
the Nation's needs. 

Generally no large-scale use of employer resources was evident in 
Che sites we visited. Some specialized training, such as nursing, did 
provide for experience in hospitals or related clinical facilities, but 
this was the exception rather than the rule in most vocational prograuis. 
tve did note that some employers, who had requested persons trained in 
particular skills, had made their facilities available to the school for 
instruction. 

Ac onlv one site did we observe extensive use of employer sites for 
--aininj>. Courses were developed primarily under a State-initiated pro- 
;.ram which required that training be related to job opportunities. The 
example below describes use of such facilities. 
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A major shopping center served as an extended campus of the 
school district to provide a laboratory for high school students 
enrolled in the applied marketing occupations program* Students 
rotated among selected stores in the shopping center for eight 
hours per week, and participated in two hours of class instruc- 
tion in a mobile unit located in the parking lot of the shopping 
center. 

Seventeen stores were used as a training resource during the 
1972-73 school year with about 175 students participating. 
Student learning was concentrated in the areas of sales, dis- 
play, advertising, shipping, receiving, inventory and stock 
control, marketing, maintenance, restaurant operations, auto 
services, and clerical procedures* 

We were told by various employer representatives that they 
were pleased with the program because it provided them with 
prospective employees, thereby avoiding the expensive search- 
and-train cycle. They said graduates of this program received 
definite preference in hiring. 

Photographs on the following page illustrate similar activity. 

Transportation often 
has not been provided 

VEA's definition of vocational education includes "travel of stu- 
dents and vocational education personnel while engaged in such a training 
program." Effective use of facilities through sharing requires provision 
for transportation. Lack of transportation can limit access to vocational 
education options. 

School officials told us that students (1) were not always being 
trained in the most desirable facilities and (2) did not have access to 
some training opportunities because transportation was not provided. 

— High school officials in one city said the exchange of stu- 
dents between various high schools, which offered a range 
of vocational courses, was minimal because students had to 
provide their own transportation. 

— In a city in another State, where the school board had 
adopted as a goal the provision of a marketable skill for 
every student leaving school, transportation was available 
through contract for bus and taxi services, to carry stu- 
dents between secondary and postsecondary schools and 
employer sites, as well as between other training facili- 
ties, such as military installations. 
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STUDENTS RECEIVE VOCATiONAL TRAINING AT EMPLOYER SITES 




APPLIED COiVirvlUNICATIOrJ: In cooper..tion with <i telephone company, which 
provides instructors and eciuipn.^int, students ocquire bdslc knowledge and skills 
required for entrance jobs vvithin telephor.fc con?paiiies dnd related industries. 




AIR TRANSPORTATION: Students propr.io for d *Mde Vc?nf;ty of entry level 
jobs and advanced training opportonities in cornnif^roial eviction occupations, in 
conjunction with air transportation oniployers. 



Several explanations were offered to explain why school districts 
had not used more funds for transportation. We were told one of the 
most important reasons was because State reimbursement of education costs 
was based on the physical presence of students at the school facility in 
which they were enrolled. Another reason cited was that school authori- 
ties felt there was little incentive to the school's image when students 
were sent elsewhere for training. School officials also believed that 
it was administratively easier to control programs if they were contained 
inhouse. The director of one school we visited, where students gain work 
experience either at employer sites or in simulated settings at the school, 
agreed that control of inhouse training activities was less complicated, 
but he said that using only inhouse training would restrict student 
opportunities . 

Construction of new school 
facilities has been favored 

VEA does not limit the amount of Federal funds which can be used for 
construction. OE statistics show that between fiscal years 1965 and 1973 
about $.5 billion, or 16 percent, of Federal part B funds were spent for 
construction, ^^fhen these expenditures for construction are added to those 
funds retained at the State level for administration and related activi- 
ties, a significant portion of Federal funds in some States has been 
used to support infrastructure costs. 

OE statistics for fiscal year 1971 to fiscal year 1973 show that the 
average annual proportion of part B funds used by States for construction 
ranged from 0 to 44 percent. An average of 12 States annually spent more 
than 20 percent of their part B funds for construction. Three of the 
States we visited had spent an annual average of 25 percent of their part 
B funds for construction. Two of these States also received about $12 
million in other Federal funds during that period to construct and equip 
vocational facilities. 

We observed that allocation of Federal funds for construction in the 
States we visited was not necessarily contingent upon need factors or 
upon maximum use of existing facilities. An official of HEW's Office of 
Facilities, Eng '•eering and Property Management told us: 

"All too frequently vocational facilities are built in rigid con- 
formity with modes of the past, lacking the flexibility to adapt 
to changing training needs. Only through partnership with 
employers— ^ith the schools using employer facilities for training 
students or employers using school facilities for training 
students—can vocational education expect to keep pace with 
rapidly evolving technology. Usually the need for such linkages 
between schools and employers is not taken into consideration 
in planning for school construction." 
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Action recommended in one State we visited illustrates the realiza- 
tion that construction of more facilities may not necessarily be the 
best response to the need for more useful vocational training services. 



In 1973 a State commission with statutory coordinating responsi- 
bility for higher education recommended that no new area voca- 
tional-technical institutes be built. The commission also recom- 
mended that the State Board of Vocational Education not expand 
existing institutions without review of proposed construction by 
the commission. It was the Commission's opinion that the present 
needs of the State could be met by maximizing the use of the State's 
existing resources. 

Several State directors advised us that they believed the use of 
Federal funds for construction has seirved as a catalyst. They noted that 
flexibility in use of Federal funds is helpful, since in some cases it 
is difficult to obtain State or local funding for construction. They 
suggested that construction of facilities is a good investment for the 
Federal Government, because State and local agencies then have to provide 
programs in those facilities. Although we did not make an analysis to 
determine to what extent this relationship existed, we did observe 
Instances in which facilities used for vocational programs were not fully 
utilized, as indicated earlier in this chapter. Vocational officials in 
several States told us that underutilization of facilities resulted from 
insufficient funds to conduct programs. 

Sources of equipment and supplies 
have not been fully explored 

Equipment for vocational-technical training represents a significant 
iavei>tment. Equipment and supplies can be purchased, received on loan, 
or donated by private sources, or obtained through Federal surplus, ex- 
cess, or loanable property programs. Equipment acquired by gift or 
through Federal sources can reduce vocational costs substantially. 

The extent to which States and LEAs actively pursued equipment 
available from Federal and private sources varied in the States reviewed, 
but most did not take full advantage of these options. A primary use for 
VL\ funds was equipment and supply purchases including replacement. The 
following reflect some of the approaches taken: 

— Vocational officials in a State with some of the Nation's 

poorest counties told us they had sufficient funds to purchase 
new equipment; they did not actively solicit donations from 
private sources or make extensive use of federally available 
equipment. We were also told that much of the Federal property 
designated excess or surplus was obsolete. 
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-In another State vocational educators aggressively sought 
equipment at no or reduced cost from the Federal surplus 
and excess property programs and the National Industrial 
Equipment Reserve* Acquisition value of equipment obtained 
in fiscal year 1972 was over $8 million > an amount ex- 
ceeding the total Federal part B expenditures of that 
State that year. 

•A school in a third State obtained an array stretcher car- 
rier which students in vocational-technical courses con- 
verted into a mobile TV van for electronics students to 
present guidance films to junior high youths to assist 
them in making career choices. 



Since 1972 education agencies receiving Federal assistance under 
formula programs have not been eligible to acquire Federal excess property. 
Although the usefulness of Federal supply sources for supplementing 
vocational programs has been demonstrated, OE*s Deputy Commissioner for 
Occupational and Adult Education advised us that attempts to get reversal 
of this restriction have not been successful. The National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education also expressed its concern to us that 
this source of supply no longer was available for use in vocational pro- 
grams. The Congress introduced a bill in 1973 which would have amended 
the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act to provide for such 
access to grantees, but it was not enacted. 

Several sites had obtained equipment from private industry. We 
were told that such donations primarily reflected efforts of individual 
instructors, and donor industries benefited through tax deductions they 
were able to claim and from student acquaintance with their products. 
For instance: 

—A radio communications program instructor at one high school 
received $150,000 worth of donated equipment from various 
radio-TV sources. (In contrast, an instructor for the same 
program at another high school purchased his equipment through 
commercial sources.) 

~A national manufacturer of photographic supplies located in 
the State provided 'many supplies free for a vocational school's 
photography classes. 

--Local automotive and truck companies provided $200,000 worth 
of parts and diagnostic equipment for an auto-truck maintenance 
program. 
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— A national company donated computer equipment valued at $72,000 
for use in a computer programming course. 

Part of the reason for variance in use of donated equipment may be 
that there was no uniform OE instruction that LEAs receiving Federal 
funds should assess the availability of these resources before spending 
moneys for equipment and supplies. 

Other obstacles have limited full use 

Several other factors have contributed to limited use of training 
resources • 

— One vocational director in a large city told us that training had 
to take place in facilities which met established standards for 
public schools. This had precluded taking advantage of training 
offered in most proprietary schools • 

— A skills center director told us that school district teacher 
contracts provided for a 4-hour teaching day, thereby limiting 
the use of facilities. Three of that city's four area 
vocational facilities did not offer evening classes. School 
officials told us that the level of teacher salaries pre- 
vented scheduling several shifts, despite student demand. 

— Several State education codes required that high school stu- 
dents be instructed l^y teachers who have acquired State 
certification. School districts were thereby prevented 
from contracting for training services with community colleges, 
manpower skills centers, private schools, employers, or militaiy 
installations, whose instructors were not certified. At the 
time of our review, we noted in one of these States that the 
SEA was withholding State support from several school districts 
which had contracted with proprietary schools to provide cosme- 
tology training for students on a half-day basis. 

— Some school officials cited accident insurance for youth as 
limiting the use of nonschool facilities for training. In one 
State which depended on other than school-training facilities, 
however, arrangements had been made to extend school insurance 
coverage to students wherever they were engaged in training. 

— Employer representatives in one city said there was labor 
union resistance to establishing work stations for vocational 
training urograms. A local labor union representative told 
us that t zh arrangements might make union members less em- 
ployable than students who have had exposure to particular 
employers and participated in such training. 
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Delivery oJr vocational education could be improved if all available 
rr lining resources in the area to be served were taken into account in 

,i . pioress. Public education agencies should explore potential 

\iu ' otLt .eoources in the community—particularly employer sites — 
•nd t w ' '^i- -Mimize the utilization of their ox^ facilities. We 

leiieve Wi 'i idod vocational opportunities and strengthened program 

j£ teriaj?s would le.^ii it trout OE and States providing leadership in forging 
partnerhhipi. witli ail rt:Soui.es, including those outside the traditional 
Vvcational eJu^ avion paLte-Ln. 

^'9 1' 1^1H^^^1>A1M^'^^>^' THE SHCRi: C.\RV OF HEW 
Ihe Secretary or HEW should: 

-^Requite htates and M- V, to asse^, ^ tir.iiniu/, i^-:>ources and facili- 
ties in their respecti/e geographic areas oo the role of Federal 
funding can be viewed witinin the context of total avnilable re- 
'U»urce:> and costs can be determined for altcrnat.Lve tr-ilning 
strategies . 

-•-Require that LEAs in their applications to SEAs describe and 
document the nature and extent: of their cooperative efforts with 
other sources of training and employment - 

>---,;orK v;itn States to increase flexibiUty in vocatioTial training 
arraa^^^ni^'.^^ts, ttirough such mechanisms as expansion of the pre- 
sent schooi cjy, week, or year; inclusion of transportation 
costs to :r.akw better use of existing facilities; and provision 
of vocational training in nonpublic facilities so that more 
people can be trained in i.ore occupational categories. 

— Work with States to identify statutes and administrative pro- 
cedures whi^h may prevent schools from using other community 
trairaa;: resourccr and to implement plans for removing these 
obstacles 5 ipjluding encouraging State agencies to make recom- 
mendations to appropriate legislative bodies. 

—Discourage use of VEA funds for construction except in instances 
ia whi< h there is cide<,uate justification that additional fdCiii-^ 
tios ate needed atter thorough * ou^ideration of ailernativos and 
then rt-quire sufficient flexibility -^^o that facilities can be 
ad lo ted to Chang I n>', training requirements. 
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AGENCY COMMENTS AND.GAO EVALUATION 



HEW concurred with our recommendations and stated it had taken ur 
planned to take actions to implement them. (See app. VI). HEl*/ will: 

— Encourage States to assess all training resources and facililitis 
as a part of the State planning process; investigate possible 
sources of funds to implement a study in fiscal year 1976 whicli 
will assess various alternative training strategios. 

— Review LEA application forms on tile with State plans to deter- 
mine the ciXtunt to whiMi iFAs , r^- re<£TiM*>l J*^ ri- : . 
ment cooperative etforts with other sources of training .aid 
employment, and assist States in revising their application forms 
where the information requested is inadequate. 

— Develop and fund a projecl durlrg fiscaJ year 1976 to :.oek out 
successful examples of iluxible arrangements and develop models 
for use by States and LEAs in increasing; flexibility in voca- 
tional training arrangements. 

— Develop an evaluation study to identify Federal and State statutes 
and administrative procedures that limit the use of community 
training resources, and disseminate the results of the study for 
use in development of plans to remove sucli obstacles — including 
transmittal of this info rraat ion through the Office of Management 
and Budget to the National Iegl^.laLive Conference lor considera- 
tion by State legislatures. 

— Encourage States to weigh carefully the expenditure of Federal 
funds for additional facilities. Because of the wide range of 
existing facilities which offer potential for expanded training, 
and the need for the greatest possible adaptability of facilities 
to evolving training requirements, we believe HEW should provide 
explicit guidance with respect to expenditure of Federal funds 
for construction. 



RECOMMENDATIONS TO 'HIE CONGRESS 

In Its deliberations about VEA, the Congress should consider: 

— Establishing a set-aside requirement for cooperative arrangements 
to expand vocational offerings and strengthen programs tlirough 
use of other public training facilities or nonpublic training 
resources (e.g. movement of secondary students to pos tsecondary 
facilities) . 
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— Establishing, as a legislative policy, that Federal funds will 
not be used for construction except in instances in which there 
is adequate justification that additional facilities are needed 
after thorough consideration of alternatives. 

The Congress also should consider: 

— Amending the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act to 
provide for eligibility of recipients of Federal vocational funds 
to acquire Federal excess property. 
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CHAPTER 6 



IS TRAINING RELATED TO EMPLOYMENT? 

Although VEA requires that vocational training or retraining be 
realistic in the light of actual or anticipated opportunities for gain- 
ful employment, this factor generally has not been adequately considered 
in planning for and evaluating vocational education programs. As a 
result, there is little assurance that changing manpower needs are being 
addressed in secondary and postsecondary occupational programs supported 
by Federal funds. Many students are enrolled in traditional courses 
and are not always able to obtain employment in fields for which 
they were trained. A number of factors have limited the relevancy of 
vocational programs: 

— Labor market needs have been neither fully nor realistically 
assessed. 

— Work experience often has not been an integral component of 
the vocational curriculum. 

--Occupational guidance has not received adequate attention. 

— Responsibility for job placement assistance has not been assumed 
routinely by schools. 

— Followup of graduates and employers has been marginal. 

— Barriers have restricted access to training and employment. 

CHANGING MANPOWER NEEDS 
REQUIRE CHANGING PROGRAMS 

VEA's enactment resulted in part from recognition that labor market 
demands required much greater flexibility on the part of vocational 
training institutions than had characterized their performance in the 
past. Requirements for new and updated skills for emerging jobs accele- 
rated the need for educational institutions to adjust training programs 
CO coincide with the employment scene. VEA provides that to be approved 
by OE a State plan must describe State policies and procedures which in- 
sure that: 

" * * * due cfjnsideration will be given to the results of 
periodic evaluations of State and local vocational education 
programs, services, and activities in the light of information 
regarding current and projected manpower needs and job oppor- 
tunities, particularly new and emerging needs and opportunities 
on the local, State, and national levels * * 
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The act further provides that the State plan must include provisions 
assuring that funds will not : used for ciny pro>,.am of .ocational educa- 
tion which cannot (1) prepare -tudents for employment, (2) prepare individ- 
uals for successful completio . such ^rograms, or (3) be of signiticant 
assistance to individuals enrolled in maKing an informed and meaningful 
occupational choice. 1 HLW/OE instructions, 45 CFR 1C2.4 (k) implementing 
the act require that: 

"Evaluation of the results of the program of Instruction will 
be made periodically * * * by the State * * * and continuously 
on the local level with the results being used for necessary 
change or improvement in the program * * *. ' 

Critics have claimed that vocational education is not responsive to 
current needs. For instance, a 1972 HEW report titled Work in America 
concluded that "* * * technical training in schools is based on outmoded 
assessment of future needs." 

Student enrollm ts have not been 
aligned with em-^loyment opportunities 

Enrollment in VEA-supported programs over the past decade does not 
indicate that training has shifted from traditional categories to new 
and emerging lob opportunities. Studies financed by HEW show that much 
of the enrollment has been concentrated in programs with only a periph- 
eral relationship to labor market needs. The charts on the following 
page , which show total enrollment growth by program from fiscal year 
1963'to fiscal year 1973, as well as secondary and postsecondary 
enrollment growth by program from fiscal year 1967 to fiscal year 1973, 
indicate that most traditional programs have increased in enrollment. 

Enrollments in postsecondary programs, when contrasted with sec- 
ondary programs, i.iflect some adjustment to labor market conditions 
reported by DOL. As shown in appendix IV, in fiscal year 1972 13 per- 
cent of postsecondary enrollments were in health, contrasted with only 
1 percent of secondary enrollments in that field. Technical subjects, 
such as electronics, data processing, and architectural technology, 
accounted for 14 percent of the vocational enrollments at the postsec- 
ondary level, contrasted with 1 percent at the secondary level. OE's 
Deputy Commissioner for Occupational and Adult Education advised us 
that expansion of some health programs at the secondary ]^vel may be lim- 
ited by existing State licensing requirements. In several sites we vis- 
ited, however, we noted extensive health programs at the ..-rondary level. 



^Except programs under part F-Consumer and Homemaking Education--for 
which $26 million in Federal funds were spent in fiscal year 1973. 
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ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BY INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
|IM ooo'S) TOTAL* ' . 



3.500 
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Only marginal efforts Save been made by OE to review the adequacy of 
vocational offerings jlh tJ ^/ailability jf job' . In 1972 an OE- 

contracted study concluded th. changes were needed to align program 
offerings more closely with e ^ of expanding opportunity, but OE offi- 
cials told us that no subsequent action has been taken. In the States 
and communities v>;e *l^lwt-J s^ch a review was not conducted routinely. 

The standard program categories used by OE to report enrollment data 
frequently are too broad and the programs within categories too diverse 
to appraise the significance of change in enrollment in different instruc- 
tional programs. Further, these program categories do not correspond 
with occupational classifications used by the Bureau of the Census or DO^ , 
making it difficult to compare the applicability of different courses 
offered with anticipated job opportunities. We were told by State and 
local educational officials that this noncomparability of data was a 
significant obstacle to effective review and appraisal of course offerings. 

We did note in the States visited that there had been little effort 
to use VEA funds to initiate courses in program areas with an increasingly 
high labor market demand. For instance, DOL projections for 1980 show 
that 3 in every 10 new jobs -^iH be in public service occupations, such 
as fire science and law enforcement. When training in such occupational 
skills was available, it rarely was offered at the secondary level where 
the largest portion of vocational enrollments was concentrated. 

Ratio of completions 

to enrollments has been low 

OE statistics show that the output of vocational education in terms 
of program completions is far smaller than the input in terms of enroll- 
ments (see app, IV). These figures indicate that there is wide variance 
in the completion rate among programs* Some program categories show a 
high number of noncompletions , 

A national study contracted by OE suggested that the relation to 
job opportunities is one variable influencing the holding power of 
vocational courses. The highest ratio of completion to enrollment has 
been in health programs at both levels— 50 percent for secondary and 
36 percent for postsecondary . The allied health fields have experienced 
greater employment growth in recent years than many other occupational 
areas in which vocational students have been trained. 
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Students may not be employed 



in fields for which trained 



One indicator of the extent to which training is matched with job 
opportunities is the proportion of graduates who subsequently are em- 
ployed in fields related to their training. Each year States are re- 
quired to report by November 15 to OE the number of students who 
actually complete courses in which they are enrolled and what they are 
doing after they leave school. The chart in appendix IV, based on OE 
data, shows the extent of this match between training and employment by 
program category at secondary and postsecondary levels* 

Data reported by OE for fiscal year 1972 indicated that about one- 
third of those who completed secondary programs and three-fifths of 
those who completed postsecondary programs and were available for full- 
time work were employed in fields related to their training. Officials 
told us, however, that the data sent to OE was not necessarily accurate « 
For instance, in one State we noted that the figures provided to OE for 
t.,e two largest cities were substantially higher than those submitted 
to the State by those cities. 

Neither OE nor the States had developed criteria on which to assess 
placement so that courses could be altered or dropped, as necessary • As 
a result, programs have continued year after year whether or not students 
trained in those programs were finding employment. A 1971 study by an 
OE contractor observed that the most striking fact about program termi- 
nations was the small number of instances in which they took place. 

PRACTICES LIMIT RELEVANCY 
OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

A d3mamic economy with expanding employment needs is a prerequisite 
for optimum match between training and employment. Whatever the status 
of the economy, however, the composition of the labor market continues 
to change. A variety of factors determine the extent to which vocational 
education succeeds in providing training geared to actual job opportuni- 
ties. The importance of coordinated, comprehensive planning was addressed 
in chapter 3> and maximum utilization of training resources in chapter 5. 
Other practices which influence the relevancy of vocational programs are 
discussed below. 
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Lab or market needs have been neither 
fully nor realistically assessed 

To insure that vocational training is relevant to the needs of the 
labor market, VEA requires that these needs be examined and taken into 
account in the planning of vocational programs. In the States we visited, 
vocationirl educators at both State and local levels had not given ade- 
quate consideration to labor market factors. Labor market demand and 
supply had not been fully assessed, and there was no assurance that the 
training provided corresponded with manpower needs. 

Manpower data is unavail- 
able or unused 

OE requires that each State plan include a statewide projection of 
manpower needs ard job opportunities. For each program of instruction, 
a summary analysis of labor demand and labor cupply is supposed to list 
corresponding quantitative data on current employment levels, projected 
employment expansion and replacement needs, and projected labor supply, 
including output from sources outside of public-supported vocational 
education . 

All States we vibited had an OE-approved State plan which included 
at least some labor demand and supply projections. State education 
officials told us that available projections of labor demand and supply 
were unreliable and were included in the State plans only to comply with 
OE requirements. The State plan therefore was not considered a valid 
assessment of manpower needs. One State plan did not provide current 
employment and replacement needs for 58 of its 169 instructional pro- 
grams, nor did it' project labor supply output from other sources for 148 
programs . 

Demand data 

At the local level secondary and postsecohdary schools placed little 
reliance on manpower projections in developing and reviewing vocational 
offerings. Instead they frequently relied on informal input froa 
selected employers serving on advisory committees (described in ch. 3). 
Student interest and course enrollment also wpre cited as justification 
for program offerings. 

If manpower data was consulted at all, it usually was for justifica- 
tion after a decision had been made to ^tart new courses. Since there 
was little coordinated planning among institutions offering vocational 
training (as discussed in ch. 3), the same data was used to justify 
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decisions at several schools, tnereby contributing to potential over- 
supply in some occupational areas. For example: 

In one conmmnity we visited, three high schools independently had 
applied for support of secretarial and clerk-typist courses. To 
establish the need for these courses, the applications described the 
labor market demand in the area. The wording and statistics of 
this labor market information contained in each application were 
identical. 

Supply data 

Vocational officials told us there was nc mechanism for accurately 
projecting labor supply from all sources at national^ State, or local 
levels. We frequently were told that as long as students got jobs, there 
wai> a need for the program. Yet, these same officials agreed there was 
inadevju^te followup about whether students actually got jobs and little 
intomation as to the adequacy of the training for potential employment. 
Ai> a coni>equence, schools lacked assurance that they were not contribu- 
ting to oversupply in some occupational areas and undersupply in others. 
For example: 

One large city school district, in planning for, establishing, and 
conducting its vocational education programs, did not consider the 
potential supply of manpower generated by (1) the parochial system 
of the city which enrolled about 30,000 high school students > (2) 
the community colleges located in counties adjacent to the city, 
(3) the public and nonpublic secondary school systems located in 
8 surrounding counties (3 in another State) which with the city 
comprised the metropolitan area, or (4) numerous proprietary 
schools located in and around the city. 

Educators claim data Limitations ; 
data producers cite 
user unfamiliarity 

Although both quantity and quality of manpower data have improved in 
recent yearo, vocational educators told us manpower data were not used in 
a s>^temc?tic manner because they considered them inadequate. Officials of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) , the agency responsible for tech- 
nical direction of the cooperative Federal and State Occupational 
Employment Statist'* ^^s prog, am, said vocational educators Cxten were not 
Lamiliar with and lacked the expertise to use data which could be helpful 
in their planning. Following are specific »iata limitations cited by 
vocational educators we interviewed, and BLC responses. 
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V ocational educators 

LnploynenC projection :>tatis- 
tics are reported for the 
Nation as a whole. Because 
decisions about vocational 
training are made primarily 
ac the local level (individual 
schools or school districts), 
it: is difficult to relate 
national projections to 
localities affectea. 



BLS oft'icials 

By 1971 over AO Stitt-' U\- 
eloped manpower prujei t: n.-. ! 
160 occupations, uoin;', i^rore^ 
dures of BLS* Tonorrow'^. Man- 
power Needs. By 197 >, '»% >i ' 
employment j.ecurity i^xencie^ 
had available proju::*^:*: i 
420 occupations — not only t r 
each State as a whole but ii 
for over lUO iJab-Stat j aiVsi 
at least 250,000 popuiation. 

It is not realistic to ^-ioit-*. t 
employment on a schuol d ir.tr ic* 
basis because planning fur voc- 
tional education needs to t irc 
account of the e^itirc T iLor 
market area, which oi i^r. 
considerably *.ian :i 

single school dlsii : . . ti* 
some instanceci, la'ro^' u t. 
areas even cross Stnt^ r..*^* 
aries . 



Employment service data 
is mainly concerned with 
workers x^ho are covered under 
unemployment compensation lax^s 
and therefore do not address 
the total employm^-nt scene. 



Classification systems are 
incompatible: OE's basic 
breakdown of seven education 
program categories is not 
easily comparable to the 
employment service occupa- 
tional groups. 



lu addition to infcrriicit von 
about employment cover*.:^^ h 
unemployment in£>uran'^c- ev.... 
State has for many yea'i> »b- 
tained monthly inf ^rr ixi' n 
total employment of ayxt ^r-J 
salary workers in all 'udu 
except agriculture. 

BLS has attempted to I ri lv^^ H - 
gap in projections iilu«!iiti>« 
through a coding :>truct 
familiar to vocational educ^-- 
tors. A cross codin>^ 
has m^idc: it possible rciat* 
about 460 occupations to tiio 
occupations in the Dicatioriav . 
of Occupational Titles and 
through then to dv, vooat3 una- 
education prograiTi co^ik^t. 
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A 1972 study under the auspices of the National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education concluded that limited use of manpower data by 
vocational educators often re.sultod fron inadequate coni?.unicatiou about 
Che existence of such data. An N'lII-supported project launched in 197A 
souj^ht to identify specific reasons why the available data are not used. 

F unds have not been used 
for plauninR data 

\'EA specifically authorised OE to reserve an anount uiot to e>:ceed 
$5 Liillion in any fiscal year) to finance, in conjunction with DOL, 
"national, regional. State, and local studies and projections of man- 
power needs for the use and guidance of Federal, State, and local 
officials, and of advisory councils." Ue wertj « :>M by an Oi: of*:iciai 
diat OE had decided not co rcser'/e 'unds for these scudies liecause it 
woulvi have decreased the amount of funds available to the Statts. Not 
until fiscal year 1974 diu BOi\E designate i?.anpo;.'cr data a priority for 
t-unport under the vocational research program (pi-rL C of W:.) and sub- 
sequently funded 22 projects in 13 States at a cose of $2.2 million. 

BLS officials told us they have been concerned about recent prolif- 
eration of projects engaging in isolated, duplicative, and expensive 
activity in obtaining manpc^ver data. Tliey advised us they had not been 
consulted by OE in the review of such proposals funded b^ OE. Tliey said 
Liiat a coord mating, mechanisu wa^ needed to provide guidance to indepen- 
dent efforts so that projects uould take advaraar^c of data and systems 
already available, thereby avoiding co^^tlv duplication. 

Although States can use part B funds for development of State plans 
including obtaining infomation regarding curri^rt and projected manpower 
needs, the States \:e visited had used only a lioited amount of available 
fur^ds for such purposes, tlot/ever. several States, prodded by recomnenda 
tions of their respective State advisory council*:;, recently have under- 
taken efforts to identify and acc^uire nore adequate uaiipower infornaticn 
For example: 

A project in one State we visited had developed a methodology by 
which national and State manpower projections of ii.dustrial and 
occupational trends prepared by BLS and the State could be superi'n- 
posed on a local area to pen?it the matching of manpower supply 
with manpower demand. Tliis approach had been used in several metro 
poiitw areas of the State, and plans were underway for using it in 
others. 



Work experience often has not been 
an integral component 
of vocational curriculum 

It is generally acknowledged that inclusion of actual work experi- 
ence in vocational education curriculum provides students with valuable 
real life exposure to work requirements and helps assure they receive 
trainiag appropriate to employer needs. Such experience often can better 
prepare students for subsequent placement in jobs related to their train- 
ing. Tlie Congress has recogni^.ed this need and, in part G, VEA specific- 
ally eucoura;;eJ cooperative arrangements between schools and employers. 
OE statistics for fiscal year 1973 show that about 508,000 students — 
4 percent of the total enrollment in vocational education — were enrolled 
in cooperative programs. 

In the States wc visited there was a wide variance in using work 
experience as aii inte£;ral part of the vocational curriculum. We observed 
.that most schools were not operated on the philosophy that vocational 
education students leam best in an environment of job realism. Students 
often x^ere only exposed to simulated situations and perfomed theoretical 
exercises. l-Jhen work experience was part of the curriculum, it x^as more 
often at the pos tsecondary level and then only in specialised fields, 
such as health. Some provisions for work experience were as follows: 

On-the-job training was only offered as part of the regular curric- 
ulum in the allied health program at the coiranunity colleges in one 
large city. All three campuses were served by a single work 
experience coordinator who was responsi^^le for placing students in 
all other jobs related to their training. This coordinator told us 
he had about 50 students in cooperative employment. Ihis amounted 
to only about , ne percent of the full-time vocational student en- 
rollment in 1973 (excluding those in allied health fi.^lds) . 

That city's secondary schools generally had no established programs 
for conbinipg classroom instruction with on-the-job training, except 
in business education. 

OE advised us that national trade unions, as well as business and 
industry organizations, had endorsed the work experience concept. Tlie 
results were mixed in actual practice. In some cities we visited, there 
were instances of resistance by local unions to its implementation. One 
institution we visited, however* which enrolled over 4,500 students in 
school year 1972-73, had developed working partnerships with local 
employers and unions to provide realistic training for all students. Its 
accomplishments are discussed below. 
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Realistic on-the-job training 



Tliis institution, serving the vocational and technical needs of 
both secondary and postsecondary students, offered more than 50 
different trade and technical skills in an occupational training 
program geared to realistic on-the-job training. 

Tlio educational process at this institution was based on the belief 
that instructional methods should use the most realistic and 
productive training available. School officials asserted that 
making training as "live" as possible provides a student with 
greater motivation, resulting in a better qualified, more employ- 
able student. Vocational training was offered either in conjunction 
with local employers off-campus or in the school's "organized 
businesses" on-campus. 

Cooperative training, which used local business Tacilities off- 
campus, was an arrangement for bringing relevancy to formal instruc- 
tion through alternating employment in the community with classroom 
instruction. School of 'icials said that the most rewarding benefit 
of cooperative training .jas that students learned occupational 
skills under actual conditions of employment. During school year 
1972-73 about 1,000 vocational students were enrolled in 18 
cooperative training programs. 

The other instructional approach, called Realistic Training Enter-* 
prises, was designed to expose students to realistic on-the-job 
conditions comparable to those in the community for the occupation 
for which the student was training. In addition, it produced a 
saleable product which was used to help defray costs of the program. 
Durii.g the 1972-73 school year about 3,000 vocational students were 
enrolled in 34 Realistic Training Enterprise programs, which were 
available on-campus in school organized businesses. 

The fiscal goal of the Realistic T'.aining Enterprise program was 
to charge the cost of the course to the customer's. In this manner, 
those who benefited from the purchased products, and not the tax- 
payers or students, primarily shared the training costs. Total 
expenditures for school year 1972-73 were $407, 5L0, and revenues 
were §409,970. 

Advisory committees for each skill program were used to gain 
support from the community business and labor interests. 
Reportedly, no Realistic Training Enterprise plan was operated at 
the school without explanation to, understanding of, and endorse- 
ment by the same or similar business establishment in the 
community. Any complaints were referred to and resolved by the 
advisory committee responsible for the respective programs. Two 
of the school's businesses are pictured on the next page. 
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STUDENTS RECEIVE V.ORK EXPERIErjCE THROUGH SCHOOL'S BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 




GREEi^HOUSE mI>,D FviURSERY TvlAfVAGElVlEiNiT Retail Nursery, $10,000 gross volume, serving 
students, btdff, pubho. Gree;ihouseb built by students, all planls, trees, shrubs, flowers propagated 
by students for retail sale. 




DENTAL ASSISTANT Complete J^r.t^l clinic, $30,000 gross revenue from Department of Public 
Assistance. Chnio serves schooi .:gc children of welf<irc recipients witli free dental care. Five 
local dentists participate one morning each week. 
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Occupational guidance has not 



received adequate attention 



\TA provides for guidance services to assist students in selecting 
career objectives • Yet these services did not appear to be adequate in 
many of the schools visited during our review. In fact, students 
;5eucrally did not receive vocational guidance and counseling unless they 
::*aJe a specific request. Few schools had cooperative arrangements with 
the system of public employment offices in the State to provide these 
services, although State plans gave assurances of such provisions. As 
a reoult, students were not routinely exposed to the range of occupational 
options available and therefore had to make decisions on the basis of 
limited job information. 

Vocational educators told us that school counselors generally were 
academically oriented and did not know a great deal about vocational 
r.aapover needs, and that consequently, students often were guided toward 
college and pursuit of a liberal arts curriculum rather than a career 
based on vocational education preparation. We were advised by s<^condary 
and postsecondary school officials that there was no systematic effort 
to inform students of the various vocational offerings and the types of 
jobs available. 

Various national and State studies have concluded that more con- 
sideration should be given to vocational career planning. A 1972 report 
ef the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education focused entirely 
on changes needed in guidance and counseling services. Host State 
advisory councils in the States we visited had commented on the in- 
oufficiency of current guidance practices and suggested recommendations 
for improvements. For instance: 

One council addressed the importance of augmenting the school's 
guidance capability by using a variety of agencies and groups, such 
as the business, industry, and labor community and the State 
enplojrment commission for inservice training and support of school 
counseling activities. 

Schools have not routinely 
assumed responsibility for 
job placement assistance 

VEA includes job placement in its definition of vocational educa- 
tion, implying that skill training, if it is to be successful, needs to 
le linked with placement in appropriate employment. The act also re- 
quires that State plans provide for entering into cooperative arrange- 
ments with public employment offices so that placement of persons 
leaving or completing vocational courses can be facilitated. 
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We were told by the director oi the placement project of the 
Uational Advisory Council that most schools and many teachers view their 
sole function to bo that of education and training. We were advised 
that generally neither schoul,s lior teachers have been held accountable 
for placing students in jobs when they complete that training. Conse- 
quently, he tolu us, schools have not always taken the initiative to 
see that students were placed in jobs related to their training. A 
recent OE-financed national survey of almost 18,000 1972 high school 
graduates found that 77 percent of those responding expressed the opinion 
that schools should help students find jobs when they leave scliool. 

In many schools we visited systematic placement of students gen- 
erally did not occur at either secondary or postsecondary le^^els. I^en 
placement was accomplished, it happened at the initiative of individual 
teaciiers acting on behalf ul individual students. Officials advised us 
that while soma teachers were aggressive and interested in the place- 
ment of their students, others did not attempt to actively seek employ- 
ment for their students. Several ir^tances in which placement was con- 
sidered a responsibility of the school are described below. 

--A career development center in one city had its own placement 
officer who concentrated primarily on familiarizing local business 
and industry personnel with the center's programs, whiZe in- 
structors and advisory committee members assisted students in 
locating jobs. A State emplo>Tnent commission counselor was 
assigned full-time to the center and assisted in providing stu- 
dents with information about jobs available in the metropolitan 
area. 

— In another city each of five inner-'^ity sc-iools had a job place- 
ment specialist responsible for placing students in jobs located 
through employer contacts made by the schools' job development 
specialists. According to school district statistics, over 6,100 
high school graduates have been placed since the program began in 
1966. Total State and Federal expenditures have amounted to 
$584,000, an average of $95 per graduate placed. Project officials 
told us that cost was minimal compared with the graduate's imme- 
diate earnings. In 1973 the National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education identified this program as exemplary and 
recommended its replication. 

Followup of students and employers 
has been marginal 

VEA stipulates that consideration be given to the results of 
periodic evaluations of State and local vocational programs in light of 
manpower needs and job opportunities. In the States we visited the 
existing vocational programs at all levels lacked adequate student 




followup. We were told that withouL this type of In^^oHiat ion , (1) i t is 
extremely difficult to detemune the extent to which sptcilic M-ainin^ 
is inpacting on individual and labor market needs and (2) ^s^onuial 
infomation on which to base instructional chaap,es is not availdbJe to 
vocational educators and planners. 

States collect some information on the status of vuc-ational [»,radu- 
ates, many primarily to comply with Federal reporting requirunents . For 
those graduates who are kuo\m to be availabla for eiuploviieut--\7b.o did not 
go on for further education — there are three categories for reporting: 
(1) employed full time in a field in which they wen train^nl or a related 
field, (2) employed in a field unrelated no training, or employed part 
time, and (3) unemployed. School officials said llwso reports prepared 
to r.eet the Federal requirement were not u^efu.1 bi. cause data it) collected 
too soon (5 months) after grci<.uatioii. 

In the States we visited forraai, systematic f oj louup of students 
generally was not performed. School ofeiciala told us that ia most cases 
an inforraal followup was the basis tor Federal reports. They said most 
teachers use an informal personal foilowup with a limited number of 
former students to obtain information about studuut status and to judge 
the appropriateness of their curriculum. The ext^int and nature of the 
follovjup depended upon irdividual instructor intcrc^a, tine, and con- 
cern. In contrast to this prevailing approach: 

One school we visited required students to complete 6 months of 
successful employment in a job related to their training before 
they could be awarded a diploma. V/e v/ere told that between 80 
and 90 percent of the students recels/ed diplomas. This technique, 
which assured response from students since the diploma served as 
an incentive, provided teachers V7ith valuable feedback on ways for 
relating instruction to current employer needs. 

Barriers have restricted access 
to training and employme nt 

In the States we visited we noted several barriers, in addition to 
those cited elsewhere in this report, which inhibited public vocational 
institutions from adapting their training programs to meet current man- 
pov/er and individual needs. We did not review the degree to which 
specific barriers limited either the number of students participating 
or the range of occupational options available, or the degree of impact 
on the labor market area. Several of the uore visible obstacles are 
discussed below. 
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Age 



Age limitations have prevented students from (1) participating in 
nany work experiences, (2) entering various secondary and postsecondary 
programs, (3) enrolling in apprenticeship training, and (4) getting some 
types of jobs. 

Considering the objectives and strategies set forth in the VEA, 
current Federal and State lav/s and administrative procedures may bs 
unintentionally restricting youth from participation. For instance, 
several 1973 studies have observed that safeguards designed to protect 
workers under the age of 18 act as a disincentive to some employers to 
hire or provide training for these youth, thereby restricting vocational 
efforts to integrate work experience into the curriculum. School 
officials said such protective devices also restrict efforts designed 
to facilitate an adjustment process for 14- and 15-year olds who need to 
improve their self-image and be encouraged to complete school within a 
work environment. 

Age, reflected in grade, also acts as a restricting factor. For 
instance, in one large city many vocational courses were limited to 
students in eleventh or twelfth grade. This could result in younger 
students, particularly the disadvantaged, dropping out of the school pro- 
gram because they are unable to find relevant educational experiences. 
Our report on the education of the handicapped, cited in chapter 2, 
observed that many handicapped individuals are cut off from educational 
opportunities critical to their self-development because of restrictive 
eligibility requirements related to age. 

Most States have an age requirement with respect to entrance to 
community college programs for students who have not graduated from high 
school. Youth below the age of 18, \dio drop out of school before com- 
pleting high school, generally are unable to obtain training at com- 
munity colleges. 

Trade unions also set age limitations for acceptance as an appren- 
tice. The maximum age for entering an apprentice plumber program in one 
urban area was 21. Consequently, a person out-of-school for a few years 
and over 21 could not pursue plumbing under the union apprenticeship 
program. 

Frequently age requirements are imposed by employers which do not 
necessarily coincide with the age at which youth are prepared for em- 
ployment. For instance: 

A major employer in one city we visited had requested that a speci- 
fic vocational program be provided by the secondary schools. Yet 
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this employer restricted hiring to persons over age 19-1/2, which 
tieant that most graduates of the training program had to wait about 
1 1/2 years before they could be employed by that company. Schools 
officials had not been able to overcome this barrier for their 
graduates . 

Sex 

Explicit in the VEA is the intent that all persons should have an 
equal opportunity to participate in training. In a 1974 speech to the 
It'ational Schools Committee for Economic Education, lIE17's Acting Assis- 
tant Secretary of Education described his visits to vocational-techni- 
cal schools. He observed that: 

In one city the average expected wage for trades leam-d by girls 
was 47 percent lower than for trades learned by boys. So not only 
were students channeled into traditionally male or female jobs, but 
girls were guided into emplojrment at lower income levels . 

Analysis of )]L statistics for fiscal year 1972 indicates that mem- 
bers of one sex tend to be clustered around some occupations while mem- 
bers of the other sex tend to be clustered around others.-^ For example, 
enrollees in health and office occupations were predominantly female, 
whereas enrollees in technical and industriax fields were predominantly 
raale. The chart on the next page illustrates the number of enrollees by 
program and sex and shows related clusters. 

A 1972 OE report about women in education called attention to 
several factors which have limited training opportunities for females: 
sex-segregated courses, restricted admissions in vocational schools, and 
vocational interest inventories which provide different occupational 
scores for males and females. 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 prohibits discrimina- 
tion in education on the basis of scx, but in several States we noticed 
practices that could discourage deviation from traditional roles. For 
example : 

— Catalogs describing vocational programs used the exclusive pro- 
noun "he" when referring to course requirements in almost all 
subjects, yat the exclusive pronoun "she" when describing sec- 
retarial and nursing courses. Vocational officials agreed that 
f/otential students studying this material might get the impression 
that courses were restricted to members of one sex. 

^\fter fiscal year 1972 OE no longer collected data on rex (nor data 
on race and ethnic background) . 
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— Sonetines classes were physically located in a manner which 
could encourage sex role stereotyping. In one secondary area 
vocational school, clerical, health, and cosraatology courses 
were offered in one building and all other courses in an adjacent 
building. Female students questioned by us about thsir vocational 
interests said the courses they were taking did not necessarily 
coincide with what they hoped to do later. They said their choices 
for training were limited bejcause girls were not allowed in the 
"boys' building." The school director agreed that girls might 
get that impression but said that girls could apply for courses 
offered in the other building. 

Entrance requirements 

In addition to age and sex, other barriers can prevent students 
fron gaining access to vocational training. Such obstacles include 
prior school perfomanca, scores on aptitude tests, and specific en- 
trance requirements for particular occupations set by advisooy committees ♦ 
For example: 

— Sctiool officials in one city told us that disapproval of appli- 
cations for admission to that city's career development center 
was based on poor record of achievement, poor attendance, and 
poor disciplinary record. Only about 8 percent of the city's 
36,000 high school students were enrolled at the center, yet over 
500 spaces were unfilled in fall 1973. 

— Postsecondary school officials in several cities said graduation 
from high school or the equivalent is required for many trades 
for which licensing or union apprenticeship is required, even 
though students have successfully completed postsecondar>' training. 
High school graduation or the equivalent also is required for 
students seeking Federal assistance under the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, as amended, to support their postsecondary vocational 
training, which may prevent some students from pursuing such 
training . 

Teacher tenure 

Vocational education's capacity to respond to changing labor market 
needs depends to a great extent on adaptability of the instructional 
force. The education codes of most of the States we visited authorized 
school districts to dismiss vocational teachers if training in parti- 
cular occupational areas no longer could be justified. 

School officials told us, however, that once teachers obtained tenure 
with the school system, it is difficult to dismiss them. The specialty 
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areas of teachers then 'hvj* j. uotanninant for course offerings, 
rather than current or anticipated job opportunities. 

Scheduling 

Flexible scheduling, which provides for several course starting and 
cciapletion dates, enables training institutions to respond to individual 
and community needs. However, we were told that students enter many VEA- 
funded programs only once or twice during the year. Because most public 
schools operate on a 9-raonth year, graduates flood the labor market in 
June and are not aJ.ways able to be absorbed inmiediately. As a conse- 
quence, graduates may wait months to locate suitable employment, or they 
may be forced to accept jobs not necessarily related to their training. 
One effort to alleviate the problem of entry into the job market has 
been staggering the flow of graduates. 

— One State we visited planned to implement a 12-month school year 
with students selecting whichever three of four quarters they 
wished to attend. 

— Another State was experimenting with early placement:, which 
placed students In jobs as students were ready rather than when 
the school year was officially over. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Although VEA's focus is on implementing changes needed to align pro- 
gram offerings more closely with areas of expanding employment oppor- 
tunity, large enrollments have persisted in program areas with only a 
limited relationship to labor market considerations. As a result, 
graduates do not always obtain employment in fields for which they 
are trained, and there is little assurance that manpower needs in new 
and emerging occupations are being addressed. When States and LEAs 
continue to support with Federal funds, programs which offer limi^-ad 
opportunity for emplojnnent , it is questionable whether such action is 
consistent with VEA's intent. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY OF HEW 

The Secretary of HEI^ should: 

— Expand efforts to develop labor market data in a form which will 
better enable vocational plmmers at State and local levels to 
match occupational training with manpower needs, by working 
cooperatively with the Department of Labor, and provide technical 
assistance to States for training vocational planners in the use 
of such data. 
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— Assist States in developing techniques for obtaining information 
from students and employers to as6e*.s the appropriateness and 
adequacy of training and annually review the extent to which 
changes have been made in programs as a result. 

—Assist States in identifying and iji\plementing strategies to 
eliminate or dissipate barriers which inhibit improvement or 
expansion of vocational programs or restrict persons from fully 
participating, and evaluate periodically State progress and advise 
the Congress. For instance: 

1. Review legislative provisions and administrative procedures 
designed to protect workers under the age of 18, and imple- 
ment an action plan for the consideration of the Ck)ngress 
and State legislatures to change the laws and procedures to 
enable youth to interact with the adult world in ways that 
will better prepare them for the transition from school to 
work. 

2. Implement applicable provisions of title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 to eliminate sex discrimination in voca- 
tional education, particularly by adopting techniques proved 
effective in recruiting members of one sex to occupations 
traditionally considered the prerogative of the other sex. 

3. Analyze entrance requirements to insTitutlorTB-^d courses 
and advise States that Federal funds are not to be used to 
support programs which unfairly deny entrance to students 
who want training. 

AGENCY COMMENTS AND GAP EVAIiUATION 

HEW generally concurred with our recommendations and stated it had 
taken or planned to take actions to implement them. (See app. V). HEW 
will: 

—Cooperate with BLS to develop (1) manpower supply and demand data 
for dissemination to SEAs by July 1976, and (2) a matrix of avail- 
able data and strategies for use in improving comprehensive State 
and local vocational education planning; monitor a study wiiich is 
supposed to identify by January 1976 planning elements needed in 
State and local planning; schedule regional conferences in fiscal 
year 1976 for State and local planners to strengthen the use of 
available labor market data. 

—Start a review in fiscal year 1975 of selected ongoing State 

followup studies of vocational students to determine their effec- 
tiveness and appropriateness for consideration in other States; 
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develop a national sampling t^jchuique for student followiip for use 
by States in fiscal year 1976* 

— Evaluate periodically, and advise the Congress, of progress made 
by the States in overcoming barriers which inhibit improvement 
or expansion of vocational programs and restrict persons from 
fully participating. 

— Work closely with DOL to review legislative provisions designed 
to protect students enrolled in vocational programs. VJe believe 
tLat, because age limitations restrict students from interacting 
with the world of work, IIEW's review of pertinent legislative 
provisions and administrative procedures should culminate in im- 
plementation of an action plan to change such laws and procedures. 

— Request changes in State statistical reporting procedures to pro- 
vida data, on enrolliaents by sex in vocational programs in fiscal 
year 1975; undertake a study in fiscal year 1976 to identify suc- 
cessful recruiting techniques that have resulted in increased en- 
rollments of one sex in occupational areas traditionally consi- 
dered the prerogative of the other sex. The information developed 
through these efforts should be helpful, but we believe that liEW 
should take more aggressive action to eliminate the sc-.-stereo- 
typing so prevalent in vocational education. 

— Examine entrance requirements, through a national appraisal of 

pos tsecondary vocational programs conducted by the Office for Civil 
Rights, and seek remedy in instances where Federal laws are violated; 
monitor vocational education institutional policies on all State 
and local visits to determine if unfair entrance requirements exist. 
Although these efforts should aid in identifying entrance barriers, 
we believe that reference lo the survey conducted by the Office 
for Civil Rights is misleading. According to an Office for Civil 
Rights official, this survey represents a first attempt to obtain 
infonnation about 1,500 area vocational schools — 800 of which are 
pos tsecondary. He said that such i.nforraation has not been col- 
lected about vocational programs offered by high schools in the 
country's approximately 17,000 LEAs. In our opinion, liEW shou? 
also take action to insure that entrance barriers are identified 
at the high school level, where the major portion of vocational 
enrollments are concentrated. 

RECQMI-IENDATIONS TO THE CONGRESS 

The Congress, in its deliberations about VEA, should consider: 
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—Requiring that Federal vocational funds directed to LEAs Cor pro- 
grams be used for those skill areas for which existing or anti- 
cipated job opportunities, whether local, regional, or national, 
can be demonstrated. 

—Requiring that work experience be an integral part of part B pro- 
grams to the extent feasible. 

—Requiring that schools take responsibility for job placement 
assistance and followup in federally supported vocational edu- 
cation programs * 

The Congress also may wish to reduce the impact of several barriers 
which inhibit persons from participating in vocational education, by: 

—Considering amendment of the general provisions of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1088), specifically the pro- 
visions relating to definition of eligibility for particular 
student assistance programs, so that students without a high 
school diploma or the equivalent can take advantage of Federal 
grant and loan programs for pos tsecondary schools, by allowing 
designated school officials to certify students as eligible on 
the basis that they could reasonably be expected to complete 
the courses satisfactorily. 

— Considering amendment of VEA to remove restrictions which re- 
sult in vocational education opportunities being limited to 
those in or above ninth grade. Not all handicapped youth, 
for example, can reach the secondary level, yet need voca- 
tional services and training. 
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APPENDIX I 

FLOU OF VOCATIONAL FUNDING IN ONE STATE 

The source of the illustration is a 1972 State advisory council on voca- 
tional education report ♦ According to the rep-^rt , the source for all 
data was the State's coordinating council .or occupational education, 
and the figures are from fiscal year 1972* The main purpose of the 
illustration is to uepict sources and flow of vocational education fund- 
ing* The data depicted is subject to some correction* Although the 
dollar amounts cited are fiscal year 1972 actual, they have been rounded 
for clarity. The total State and local dollars reported as going to 
local school districts and vocational-technical institutes was $30,1 
million. This amount was divided into $22.6 million State and $7.5 
million local to depict the local funding source. Without extensive data 
analysis, the State advisory council found it impossible to show an 
actual amount for local. The $7.5 million is an estimate based upon 
general analysis of the common school distribution formula and actual 
breakdown from vocational-technical institutes* 

In addition, the report stated that: 

"* * * It appears to be impossible to accurately split local from 
State funds because of the equalization formula and the manner in 
which associated records are kept in the Office of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction." 
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APPENDIX II 



STATE AND LOCAL DOLLARS FOR 
EVERY FEDERAL DOLUR, VEA PART 3 



Fiscal Year 



State 

Alabama* 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Call forr la 

Colorado 

Connecticut* 

Delaware* 

District of Colusibia* 

Florida 

iTeorgia* 

Hauaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa* 

Kansas 

Kentucky* 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland* 

Massachusetts* 

Michiftan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri* 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Neviida* 

New Hampshire* 

New Jersey 

Sew Mexico 

New York* 

North Carolina 

North Dakota* 

Ohio* 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina* 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

<Jtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming* 



NATIONAL 

*States which spent fewer State and local dollars for every Federal 
dollar in fiscal year 1973 than in fiscal year 1970. 

Source: OE annual vocational and teclmlcal education selected statis- 
tical tables. 



1970 


1971 


_197_2_ 


1973 


4.41 


3.17 


2.84 


2.77 


4.57 


5.55 


6.17 


8.69 


2.52 


2.53 


3.12 


3.65 


1.56 


1.60 


1.95 


2.19 


6.33 


5.67 


6.51 


7.10 


2.85 


5.04 


6.05 


5.74 


9.14 


7.55 


11.44 


7.27 


8.60 


8.82 


8.34 


8.47 


3.03 


1.76 


4.42 


1.59 


3.41 


5.74 


5.25 


7.78 


3.24 


3.21 


2.65 


2.92 


2.89 


4.31 


3.01 


3.73 


2.24 


2.63 


2.33 


2.77 


8.98 


11.26 


9.35 


10.65 


1.59 


1.69 


1.97 


1.96 


6.55 


6.07 


5.09 


5.47 


2.79 


2.82 


3.06 


3.13 


3.52 


3.47 


2.86 


2.95 


1.41 


1.45 


2.03 


2.36 


2.76 


4.07 


6.74 


5.42 


7.64 


7.98 


9.18 


7.40 


27.35 


13.02 


14.10 


13.48 


2.65 


2.90 


3.49 


3.10 


5.04 


5.91 


5.85 


9.. 


1.95 


2.80 


2.71 


3.57 


4.25 


3.02 


3.74 


3.27 


3.24 


3.10 


3.55 


3.47 


2.35 


3.12 


2.61 


3.15 


4.96 


4.81 


3.86 


4 . 23 


3.52 


3.30 


3.33 


2.59 


3.25 


2.60 


2.44 


'*.13 


1.71 


2.24 


2.16 


4.42 


14.91 


9.86 


10.52 


11,51 


5.19 


6.37 


5.87 


6.90 


2.57 


2.42 


2.07 


2.49 


6.37 


8.80 


5.63 


1).53 


3.48 


4.10 


2.78 


3.64 


3. 78 


5.71 


5.21 


12, 78 


6.55 


8,04 


6.28 


7.08 


3.22 


5.99 


6,07 


3, 24 


3.3^1 


2.21 


1.64 


2.10 


1.85 


1.68 


1.45 


2.13 


1.84 


2.89 


3.57 


3.56 


2.54 


3.65 


3.65 


3.27 


4.04 


6.48 


6.30 


7,92 


6.13 


10.78 


15.59 


7.81 


2.83 


2.94 


2.66 


3.38 


8.33 


5.63 


5,63 


8.51 


1.85 


1.70 


1,99 


2.66 


8.31 


8.01 


8.31 


8,71 


5.98 


5.53 


5.09 


4.96 


5.32 


5.60 


5.34 


5,93 
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APPENDIX II A 



STATE AND L^K'^'^- ^'^'-^-^^^ ItW^^AL DOIJ^. , 

VF A PART V, Di^AnVAfrrA*.FD 



State 

Alabaoa* 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas* 
California* 
Colorado* 
Connecticut 
Delaware* 

District of Columbia* 
Florida 
(Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana^ 
I own 
Kansas* 
Kentucky 
Louisiana* 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan* 
Minnesota* 
Mississippi 
Missouri* 
Montana 
Nebraska* 
Nevada 

New Hanpohlrc 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina* 
North Dakota* 
Ohio 
Oklnhooa 
Oregon 

Pcnnoylvania 
Rhode Island* 
South Carolina 
South Dakota* 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah* 
Vermont* 
Virginia* 
Washington* 
West Virginia* 
Wisconsin 
Wyofplng* 

NATIONAL 

*States whlcti expended fewer State and local dollars for every Federal 
dollar In fiscal year 1973 than In fiscal year 1970. 

Source: OF. annual vocational and technical education selected statlo- 
tlcal tables. 



1970 


1971 


197^ 


1973 


.68 


.89 


.07 


.54 


0 


19.32 


9. 77 


9.68 


.02 


.05 


. 14 


. 15 


1. 40 


1.23 


1 . 30 


1 .24 


3. 15 


1.81 


3.76 


1.71 


.23 


.52 


.22 


.16 


3.80 


4.61 


7.1? 


*» »48 


.90 


1.18 


.(H 


.88 


.97 


. 71 


.07 


.08 


0 


3.20 


2.03 


2.79 


0 


1.11 


.03 


.03 


0 


.37 


.02 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1.28 


,99 


10.65 


.88 


.53 


1 


.66 


.71 


1.22 


.a8 


1.04 


.89 


1.54 


.01 


.14 


.19 


.17 


.27 


.27 


1.38 


1.43 


.98 


.98 


0 


0 


0 


.11 


2.45 


2.40 


2.39 


2.50 


.22 


.74 


1 . 17 


.49 


.31 


0 


0 


0 


.84 


.26 


.44 


.66 


.76 


.94 


.71 


1.12 


.65 


.17 


. 17 


.06 


0 


.04 


.25 


.19 


1 .02 


.72 


.72 


.63 


.94 


3.30 


2.14 


2 .69 


.00 


.09 


1,06 


2.13 


.50 


.27 


.65 


1.52 


1.95 


3.02 


2.53 


3.C4 


5.67 


6.68 


5.25 


6.89 


. 71 


.75 


.36 


.31 


. 68 


. 31 


.18 


.13 


2.42 


1.53 


6.03 


4.42 


3.88 


4.44 


5.23 


4 .23 


.16 


1.05 


.54 


1.75 


l.n 


1.83 


1.58 


2.29 


3.14 


2.43 


2.28 


.43 


.03 


.04 


.03 


.10 


1.15 


1.87 


1.58 


.68 


.63 


.78 


.86 


.95 


.96 


3.53 


1.88 


1.00 


2.90 


1.15 


1.04 


1.22 


7.15 


\M 




3.94 


1.45 


1.31 


1.29 


1.20 


3.32 


1.19 


1.17 


2.11 


.10 


0 


.05 


.06 


.56 


.49 


.84 


.98 


1.00 


1.09 


1.42 


.86 


1.58 


1.70 


1.85 


2.19 
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APPENDIX II B 



STATE ASP LOCAL DOLURS FOR EVERY FEDERAL DOLUR . 
VEA PART B. HANDICAPPED 



Fiscal year 



State 


1922 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Alabana 


.2« 


.50 


.28 


.36 


Alaska 


.15 


1.42 


1.88 


.27 


Arl wCna 


.18 


.09 


.30 


.24 


Arkansas 


.36 


.41 


.55 


.62 


v^all fomla* 


3.36 


1.16 


.52 


.34 


Colnrndo* 


2.1^2 


2.18 


2.49 


2.76 


Connect icut 


.03 


1.76 


1.83 


1.64 




1.21 


1.43 


1.25 


1.50 


District of roli;^»>la 


0 


0 


,29 


0 


Florida 


0 


.59 


.90 


.90 


Georp.la 


0 


.27 


0 


0 


Havali 


0 


.63 


.18 


.15 


Idaho 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Illinois 


.89 


1.85 


1.67 


10.57 


Indiana* 


.41 


2.43 


.40 


.35 


Kowa 


.82 


1.17 


.54 


1.24 


Kansas* 


1.11 


.96 


.02 


.11 


Kentuckv 


.18 


.22 


.31 


.33 


Loulf^lana 


1.17 


1.10 


2,00 


1.47 


Maine 


0 


0 


0 


.15 


Maryland* 


1.90 


1.86 


2.19 


.88 


^Mls^achu82tt s 


0 


.17 


.28 


.32 


Michigan* 


.11 


0 


0 


0 


Minnesota* 


.54 


.07 


.20 


.2P 


MlsslsR Ippl 


.06 


.31 


.29 




Missouri* 


.75 


.03 


.24 


.04 


Montana 


0 


.01 


.36 


.10 


Nebraska* 


1.06 


.52 


.47 


.46 


Nevada 


1.01 


3.32 


2.26 


2.35 


New Ilanp^hlre 


.46 


1.85 


1.55 


2.32 


New Jcrsev 


.67 


.65 


.66 


1.24 


New Mexico* 


1.24 


1.67 


1.08 


.66 


New York* 


9.69 


1.92 


2.76 


2.05 


North Carolina* 


.47 


.24 


.21 


.29 


North Dakota 


0 


.16 


.16 


.17 


Ohio 


.16 


.21 


,09 


.26 


Oklahona 


.14 


.09 


.12 


.36 


Ore Ron 


.39 


1.71 


.76 


1.61 


Pennsylvania* 


1 . 34 


1.01 


.01 


CI 

. ^ 1 


Rhode Island 


.54 


.08 


• .23 


.61 


South Carolina 


.02 


.05 


.10 


.14 


South Dakota* 


1.16 


1.49 


1.01 


.42 


Tennessee 


0 


0 


.41 


.32 


Texas 


.14 


.02 


.23 


.36 


Utah 


1.52 


2.40 


.31 


1.90 


Vemont* 


.21 


0 


0 


0 


Vlrr.lnla* 


1.18 


1.07 


.90 


.84 


Wa shlnr.ton* 


2.45 


1.60 


1.56 


2.33 


West Virginia* 


.79 


.09 


.30 


.03 


Wisconsin 


.45 


.44 


.27 


.62 


Wyonlntg* 


2.75 


1.00 


1.94 


.92 


NATIONAL 


1.43 


.80 


.70 


1.10 



*States which expended fewer State and local dollars for every Federal 
dollar In fiscal vear 1973 than In fiscal year 1070. 

Source: OF annual vocational and technical education selected statis- 
tical tables. 
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APPENDIX III 



PKRCKNT OF rF.DERAl. ViXrATIOSAK F XrKVj>IltJ^f^ 

FOR niSAT>VA?:TAcrr, ^'^a papt n 



Flflcal vo»ir 



Ala.<;kn 
Ar izonn 
Arkansns 
Cnllfomia 
Colorado 
ConnccL Icut 
De I a ware 

District of Colunbla 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Muissachusettfl 
Michip.an 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersy 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahona 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
Uest Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wvoming 

NATIONAL 

Source: OH annual vocational a»id technical education selected statis- 
tical tables. 





\±li 


St*;- 




22 . ^ 


\ J. 4 


15.0 


is 0 


0 


1!>.0 


16.2 




12. 1 


1^.1 


16,3 


15, P 


25.1 


23. 


24.6 


2 J,i 


IS. 2 


15,0 




r . " 


16.2 


t'*.4 


hi, 4 


\\,( 


20.5 


*3,0 


1% 4 


2}.: 


16,4 


15, 


15. ; 


i 1.2 


20.6 


16.1 


Ju«0 


*).5 


15.2 


\^,0 


2M 


2J.4 


20.0 


19.1 


24.3 


16.1 


12. 3 


16.7 


15.0 


'>'^ ^ 2 


10. 3 


10.4 


11,3 


14.4 


2b. 0 


31.7 


31.6 


li.O 


15.0 


\b, 7 


15.0 


9,9 


7. 3 


12,0 


i;.o 


2<>.5 


14.6 


10.8 


7.2 


15.1 


8.4 


18,6 


12.1 


20.4 


*6.6 


16.9 


22.8 


24,6 


17,9 


14.9 


17.6 


13,4 


13.8 


19. 8 


14.6 


15.5 


4. 1 


12.5 


13.0 


30.1 


15.0 


16.0 


4.3 


11.8 


12.5 


18.4 


17.3 


17.4 


15.2 


17. 1 


14,9 


14,5 


10,8 


13.9 


15.2 


18.3 


16,0 


19.6 


14.9 


14,6 


7.9 


10. 7 


14.0 


22.5 


17,4 


18.0 


25.0 


20,9 


4.6 


14.0 


27.4 


15.2 


15,7 


15.4 


U>,5 


15.5 


15.0 


16.2 


15.3 


15.1 


24.3 


14.1 


19.1 


15.9 


13.9 


15.3 


16.6 


20.5 


8.8 


16.3 


16.3 


15,2 


13.6 


14,9 


13.3 


17.0 


26.5 


20.7 


18.4 




13.6 


15.2 


V6.3 


9.6 


19.8 


18.9 


19,1 


19.1 


2.5 


22.0 


18.0 


12,8 


18.2 


13,7 


12.6 


14.8 


15,0 


22,8 


21,2 


17.2 


21.3 


18.9 


20.5 


20.9 


11.5 


7,1 


ii.l 


13,5 


15.0 


17.6 


15,4 


14.6 


13.5 


30.4 


15.8 


26.7 


11.6 


16.4 


16.0 


16,8 


16,0 


19.6 


17.5 


16.5 


15,8 


15.9 


10.9 


16,9 


15.8 


15.0 


14.8 


13.6 


15.0 


15.5 


13.0 


20.1 


16.0 


16.3 


17,1 


17.0 
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APPENDIX III A 



PERCENT or FEDERAL VOCATIONAL EXPEND ITURES 
FOR HANDICAPPEn. VEA PART R 



Fiscal year 



States 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


A lab ana 


6.6 


13.0 


10.0 


10.0 


Alaska 


11.5 


10.0 


10.1 


11.1 


Arizona 


8.2 


11.9 


12.0 


10.0 


Arkansas 


9.7 


11.8 


12.2 


13.6 


California 


10.1 


10.0 


11.8 


10. '3 


Colorado 


9.7 


12.0 


10.6 


10.3 


Connecticut 


2.9 


U.9 


8.2 


10.1 


De la^are 

District of Colunbia 


9.3 


12.3 


10.5 


9.6 


8.2 


8.8 


18.3 


11.1 


Florida 


6.7 


12.9 


10.9 


16.9 


Georgia 


11.0 


10.0 


13.1 


12.3 


Hawaii 


8.7 


10.6 


9.5 


13.0 


Idaho 


2.2 


8.2 


9. 1 


10.2 


Illinois 


10.1 


10.2 


10. 1 


10.3 


Indiana 


10.0 


10.6 


10.0 


9.0 


loua 


8.2 


12.0 


12.0 


9.6 


Kansas 


5.3 


10.0 


5.3 


10.5 


Kentucky 


5.6 


10.5 


8.3 


15.6 


Louisiana 


A.O 


6.1 


8.9 


10.6 


Maine 


10.9 


10.6 


12.6 


7.8 


Maryland 


10.3 


12.3 


8.1 


9.5 


Massachusetts 


0 


8.5 


16.5 


13.7 


Michigan 


10.0 


10.7 


3.8 


7.9 


Minnesota 


10.1 


9.6 


10.3 


9.8 


Mississippi 


9.5 


8.4 


8.3 


16.6 


Missouri 


2.3 


16.9 


3.3 


11.6 


Mon tana 


11.3 


10.2 


9.8 


13.6 


Nebraska 


1.8 


8.6 


11.8 


9.3 


Nevada 


10.6 


10. A 


16. A 


15.5 


Neu Hampshire 


.6 


11.2 


11.5 


8.8 


New Jersey 


10.8 


10.1 


11.0 


10.2 


Neu Mexico 


10.0 


10.1 


10.9 


10.0 


New York 


8.7 


11.9 


8.8 


10.1 


Morth Carolina 


5.6 


10.2 


11.2 


10.9 


North Dakota 


1.5 


11.9 


10.9 


11.9 


Ohio 


6.2 


11.8 


9.5 


13.2 


Cklahoma 


7.8 


11. 1 


10.1 


10.0 


Oregon 


8.9 


10.0 


10.9 


7.8 


Pennsy Ivan ia 


11.8 


9.6 


10.8 


16.6 


Rhode Island 


2.1 


16.7 


. 12.1 


11.9 


South Carolina 


10.8 


10.6 


8.5 


9.8 


South Dakota 


3.8 


5.2 


7.1 


7.8 


Tennessee 


8.7 


10.8 


13.1 


16.9 


Texas 


7.6 


16.3 


12.5 


8.6 


titah 


11.0 


8.0 


11.9 


10.3 


Vermont 


11.6 


8.6 


15.5 


12.6 


Virginia 


3.5 


6.9 


5.3 


11.1 


Washington 


11.0 


13.2 


11.7 


12.1 


West Virginia 


5.1 


5.2 


12.7 


10.1 


Wisconsin 


10.0 


10.1 


9.2 


9.6 


Wyoming 


10.0 


10.6 


7.1 


11.6 


NATIONAL 


8.2 


10.7 


10.2 


11.1 


Source: OE annual vocational and 


technical 


education 


selected 


statis- 



tical tables. 
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APPENDIX III B 



PKRCF.>rr OF FF.DE:ii\L VOCATIONAL KX?KNDITL'RF.S 
FOR P pSTSECOSDARY, VFJV PART B 

Flflcal year 

Scutes 

AlebaRa 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
ConncccicuC 
Delaware 

Discricc of CoIus^iA 
Florida 
Ceorp.ia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
I ova 
K.insas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
^taine 
Maryland 
Massachuseccs 
Michigan 
!finncsoca 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Mcvada 

ricu !!anpshirc 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
Morch Carolina 
N*orch Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Souch Carolina 
Souch Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Ucah 
Vernonc 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoning 

NATIOfJAL 

Source: OE annual vocfltio«J^l and technical ei^^ication selected statis- 
tical tables. 



1970 


1071 


1972 


1973 


22.3 


7.3 


15.0 


17.7 


16.0 


15.0 


17.1 


15.6 


25.7 


31.1 


26.9 


26.6 


35.7 


36.0 


33.9 


28.7 


23.2 


23.6 


21.3 


25.0 


21.7 


35.1 


19.9 


67.3 


15.1 


15.3 


19.8 


19.1 


13.1 


15.6 


16.1 


16.2 


13.5 


21.9 


22.0 


19.8 


22.7 


28.8 


22.6 


26.9 


60. 7 


25.6 


39.9 


66.7 


58.8 


59.8 


61.9 


51.7 


41.7 


56.6 


56.6 


52.5 


le.u 


12.6 


19.3 


12.0 


15.1 


15.7 


15.0 


16.6 


57.2 


55.9 


53.7 


51.8 


26.6 


28.6 


31.6 


27.2 


17.6 


18.8 


18.0 


28.0 


27.5 


32.6 


23.8 


22.9 


16.7 


27.3 


21.9 


19.0 


26.5 


25.8 


19.0 


16.7 


12.6 


16.6 


11.1 


27.0 


15.5 


20.6 


21.5 


23.5 


26.7 


35.3 


23.7 


21.6 


18.9 


17.8 


16.3 


20.0 


17.6 


16.6 


16.8 


18.9 


65.2 


68.1 


58.9 


61.6 


28.6 


35.1 


30.2 


29.1 


21.9 


19.7 


16.9 


16.9 


16.5 


19.2 


13.5 


18.9 


13.9 


17.8 


16.5 


16.7 


35.7 


60.6 


66.7 


68.8 


15.2 


16.6 


15.1 


13.6 


18.1 


17.6 


15.2 


18.6 


18.3 


60.6 


29.9 


26.2 


18.6 


17.7 


17.6 


29.8 


Z J.^ 


JJi . o 


27.2 


30.2 


26.3 


31.6 


30.1 


33.2 


19.2 


26.5 


20.1 


22.8 


16.1 


12.2 




10.5 


19.2 


17.3 


lA.l 


15.7 


29.6 


26.8 


29.0 


26.6 


33.6 


66.2 


36.9 


29.9 


38.9 


28.0 


23.7 


20.1 


60.6 


21.2 


35.0 


39.0 


25.3 


15.2 


28.2 


19.6 


19.3 


23.0 


20.9 


12.1 


26.8 


15.2 


63.3 


66.9 


15.9 


15.7 


16.6 


16.8 


17.0 


16.0 


^6.9 


22.0 


20.5 


25.7 


32.5 


36.6 


23.1 


22.9 


22.6 


23.7 
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APPENDIX IV 



VOCATICWAL EDUCATION EHROLUffiKT, COHPLgTICW, EHPLOYWarT. FT 1972 



Agrl- 

cul- 

curs 



Disc- 
rlbu- 
clve 



Rctlch 



Ross 
eco- 
nomics 
(gain- 
ful) 



Hoae 

eco- 
nomic* 

not for 



Office 



(nuabcra In chouseads} 



T«ch- 
nlcal 



Tradt 

and 

Indmtry 



Enrollaenc: (note b) 

Secondary 603 263 59 162 

Poscaecondary 35 103 177 38 

Enrollnenc In pro- 

graa as percent of 

total enrollDcnts 

3t each level : 
Secondary 6Z 4Z IZ 2Z 

Pootoecondary 3Z 8Z 13Z 3Z 

Coapletioaa: (nota c) 

Secondary 103 lU 29 *6 

Pofitaecoodaiy 9 26 64 9 

Coapletlons as 

parccnt of en- 

roUaant In pro- 

grta At levels: 
Secoadary 18Z 43Z 50Z 29Z 

Postsccondary 2SZ 25Z 36Z 23Z 



Avallabla to work: 
(note d) 

Secoada^ 

Pottsecondary 

Available to work 
aa percent of to- 
tal covplotlcQs: 
Secoadary 
Poatsacoodary 

Bi^loyed full- 
tlM In field 
trained or re- 
lated field as 
percent of 
eval labia to 
work: 
Secondary 
Postseceodary 



60 
7 



56Z 
77Z 



67 
19 



59Z 
75Z 



17 
51 



56Z 
80Z 



22 
6 



48Z 
70Z 



2,469 
31 



34Z 
2Z 



1,508 
360 



21Z 
27Z 



440 

89 



29Z 
25Z 



224 

69 



5U 
78Z 



39 
189 



IZ 
14Z 



11 
41 



30Z 
22Z 



5 
30 



42Z 
74Z 



952 
357 



13Z 
27Z 



279 
90 



29Z 
25Z 



168 
74 



60Z 
82Z 



Other 
(note a) 



1,223 
46 



17Z 
3Z 



OZ 
2Z 



34Z 
62Z 



70Z 
62Z 



69Z 
62Z 



70Z 
86Z 



53Z 
79Z 



62Z 
77Z 



49Z 
80Z 



61Z 
76Z 



57Z 
66Z 



^Croup guidance, ^ecedlal prograns, and special progress. 

^Enrolled In Instruction In one or aore occupatlonel preparation classes. 

cCoRpleted required sequence In a vocational prograa and left school or graduated. 

^Doee not Include those who continued their education. Joined the Anaed Forces, or vers otherwiee not 
avellable to be v^Aced In eeployocnt. or whose status wee unknot. 

Source: OE Vocational and Technical Education Selected Statlstlcsl Tablea for 1972 and OE coaputer 
printouts . 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 



WASHINGTON. D.C. 20201 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 



OFC I 0 7974 



Mr. Gregory J. Ahart 
Director, Manpower and 

Welfare Division 
U.S. General Accounting Office 
Washington, D.C. 20548 

Dear Mr. Ahart: 

As requested, we are pleased to furnish you with our comments, 
enclosed, on your draft report to the Congress entitled, "What is 
the Role of Federal Assistance for Vocational Education?" We have 
addressed our comments to the report's recommendations as modified 
based on a meeting of representatives of the Comptroller General 
and the Department on November 22. Also, we understand that certain 
parts of the draft report we reviewed will be modified to incorporate 
further references to positive results achieved by the Vocational 
Education Program. 

We appreciate the opportunity to meet and discuss this report with 
your representatives, and to comment on it in draft form. 



Sincerely yours. 



John D. Youjig ^ 
'^^Assistant Secretary, Comptroller 




Enclosure 



erJc 
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Department of Ileal Lh, naucation, and Welfare Comments Pertaining to the 
Draft ReporTby the"General Accounti ng Office entitled "What is the Role 
of Federal Assistance for Vocational Education?" 



GAP RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 
HEW Should: 

— identitv -inJ iccumulate data about strategies for providing voca- 
tionr.i edui -ition that are catalytic and offer the greatest pay- 
off, and roview the use of Federal funds to assure that they serve 
the catalytic role intended by Congress. 



DEPARTMENT COM>ENT : 

We concur with the recommendation that additional data on vocational education 
are needed. An improved data base for decision-making is one major outcome 
expected from Office of Education research contracts. "Administration of 
vocational education at the State level" is a high priority area for research 
in fiscal year 1975 under Part C of the Act and proposals are being solicited 
which will design, develop and field test a comprehensive educational manage- 
ment and information system. Additionally, we will develop procedures for 
identifying, accumulating, and disseminating information about strategies 
which provide vocational education programs that are catalytic and offer the 
greatest pay-off. We assume "greatest pay-off" means most cost effective. 

We believe our procedures do give assurance that Federal funds are indeed used 
as a catalyst as well as for all of the other purposes authorized in the Act. 
We believe that catalytic effect is demonstrated by such things as significant 
increases in enrollment, the increased number of area vocational schools 
constructed in the last few years and the subsequent tripling of new training 
stations, the addition of programs in new and emerging occupations, the 
number of disadvantaged and handicapped students being served, and the 
continued State and local matching funds far in excess of those required by 
law. Consequently, we do not concur with the last part of this recommendation 
because we do not agree with the assumption that funds are not now being used 
as catalytic. 

GAO RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 
HEW Should: 

Develop with States an improved approach to planning which will better meet 

State needs as well as provide information necessary to adequatelv 
monitor and evaluate Federal program expenditures. 

DEPARTMENT CO^^MENT : 

We concur witn this recommendation. Vocational Education legislation 
soon to be introduced, emphasizes the continued need for improved Ions- 
range planning. 
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GAP RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 



HEW Should: 

— Expand management evaluations to State and local vocational 
education programs supported by Federal funds. 

DEPART>ENT COMMENT : 

We concur with this recommendation. The law places responsibility for 
evaluation of programs on the National Advisory Council fur Vocational 
Education, the State Advisory Councils, and State Boards for Vocational 
Education. Reports of these evaluations are a matter of public record. 
The Office of Education conducts impact evaluation studies on a regular 
basis for reporting program status to Congress. We will attempt to 
expand management evaluation at the State and local levels. 

GAO RE COMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 
HEW Should: 

--Expand its effort to enforce the requirement that all local and 
State education agencies, in planning vocational programs, identify 
Che needs of public and private business, industry, labor and 
students, and that those needs be considered the primary basis for 
decision-making about provision of vocational services supported by 
the VEA. 

DEPARl^NT COMMENT : 

We concur with this recommendation that data are needed for planning 
vocational education programs. The present review and approval procedure 
for the State Vocational Education plan attempts to assure thvit the planning 
needs identified in the recommendations are being met. Local plans and 
applications required by States contain similar requirements. In regularly 
scheduled meetings and workshops throughout the year we will continue to 
assist the States in strengthening and improving comprehensive State and 
local planning. In addition we are currently monitoring 21 projects in 
19 States that were developed in response to a 1974 research priority 
entitled "Manpower Information and Systems for Education ." 

GAO RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 
HEW Should: 

— Expand its efforts to have State and local education agencies 
» stablish working partnerships among all institutions providing 
occupational training at all levels — secondary, postsecondary , adult. 
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DEPARTMENT CQ>^l>rE:NT: 

We concur './Lth Lhl^ ro<.uiiinicndat iun. Many States have commissions to 
coordinate public and private agencies at all levels and represent 
various interest groups and institutions. The activities of State 
Advisory Couns. lis ui Vocational Education compleincat such coordination 
and assist local aJvisutv councils in promoting su<"h working partner- 
ships. \<e encourage State agencies to assist local education 
agencie.-> in iu, eloping working partnerships among local institutions. 

GAP RECOMMEN DAriONS rQ_TH£ SECR ETARY , HEW 
HEW Should: 

— Increase its tifforts in the development of vocational information 
systems that will provide comparable data, and continuously review 
utilization of that data to improve vocational programs. 

DEPARTMENT COMMENT : 

We concur with ihic rev-omniendation. The v^ocational education information 
system for collecting statistii^al information provides for annual reporting 
of comparable data by all States and is constantly under review and modifica- 
tion. Leadership for improved reporting will be provided during the fiscal 
year through 10 regional training sesoions for regional and State personnel 
responsible for reporting. We wish also to call attention to an Office of 
Education funded project entitled "The Development of a Basic Vocational 
Education Information System." In addition, a priority area for research 
in fiscal year 1975 under Part C of the Act entitled "Administration of 
Vocational Education at the State Level" wj.ll also address this recommend- 
ation. 

GAO RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 
HEW Should: 

— Clarify the roles of various organizational entities within HEW 
involved iu a^^cupational training and implement some mechanism by 
which these jurisdictions can engage in coordinated, comprehenbive 
plar.ning. 

DEPARTMENT CO MMEInIT : 

We concur wiL!. the recoimnendaLion and will institute an intradepartmental 
coordinating .ouncil o.i Occupational Education v/hich will meet monthly 
to discuss mutual ir.tercsts. It will be presided over by the Assistant 
Secretary for Education. 
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GAO RECO^tMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 



HEW Should: 



Analyze actual State practices in distribution of Federal t^unds 

to determine consistency with the law^s criteria. 

DEPARTMENT COMMENT : 

State expenditure procedures as provided in the State Plan are reviewed 
for assurance that Federal funds are to be distiibuced in accordance with the 
criteria in the law. Regional program officers will continue to review 
State practices in carrying out these procedures to determine their 
effectiveness in actually meeting the varying needs of local education 
agencies. We will establish procedures to coordinate this effort with 
the HEW Audit Agency, 

GAO RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 
HEW Should: 

—Improve technical assistance to States to help them in identifying, 
developing, and applying appropriate data which will adequately 
consider each criteria in the law. 

DEPARTI-IENT COMMENT : 

We concur with this recommendation. We will expand the guidance we have 
already extended to the States in relation to criteria for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped. Insofar as staff resources permit, we will work with the 
Regional Offices in order to impact on the States' need to improve the 
identification, development and application of data pertinent to each 
criteria in the law. 

GAO REC0MI4ENDATI0NS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 
HEW Should: 

—Perform follow-up reviews to assure that States improve their 

distribution procedures so that Federal funds can be better targeted 
to meet needs defined in the law. 

DEPARTMENT COMMENT : 

We concur in this recoiranendation and will direct the Regional Offices 
to provide technical assistance and follow-up reviews in the States to 
assist them in improving their distribution procedures in accordance 
with the Act. 
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GAP RECOMMENDATION S TO TH E SECRi'.TARY, HEW 
HEW Should: 

— Encourage Ctate and LEA*s to assess training resources and facilities 
in all geographic areas so the role of Federal funding can be viewed 
within the context of total available resources, 

DEPARTMIENT COMMENT : 

We concur with Lhis recommendation. We believe that such information is 
essenti-^l to occupational planning. States are now required to include 
training data from available resources in their State Plans. In addition, 
LEA applications must be developed in consultation with representatives 
of education and training resources available in the area served and 
coordinated vith training offered under CETA, We will encourage Sta.:3S 
to assess all training resources and facilities as a part of the state 
planning process to expand vocational and technical education training 
opportunities in all areas of the State. We will investigate possible 
sources of funds to implement a study in Fiscal Year 1976 which will assess 
various alternative training strategies, 

GAO RECOM^^ENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 

HEW Should: 

— Require that LEA's in their applications to SEA's describe and document 
the nature and extent of their cooperative efforts with other sources 
of training and employment. 

DEPARTMENT COMMENT : 

We will review LEA application forms on file with State plans to detetrmine 
to what extent the LEA's are now being required by States to describe 
and document cooperative efforts with other sources of training and 
employment. In those States where the information requested is inadequate 
we v;ill assist the States in revising their application forms, 

GAO RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 

HEW Should: 

— Work with States to increase flexibility in vocational training 
arrangements, through such mechanisms as expansion of the present 
school day, week or year; inclusion of transportation costs to make 
better use of existing facilities; and provision of vocational 
training in nonpublic facilities so that more people can be trained in 
more occupational categories. 
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D^^ ART^^-:NT CQ>Q-tENT : 

UV 1 oncur with this recommendation and will continue to work with States 
CO increase flexibility in vocational training arrangements and improve 
the use of resources. During Fiscal Year 1976 a project will be developed 
and funded to seek out successful examples of flexible arrangements and to 
develop models for use by States and LEAs in increasing flexibility in 
vocational training arrangements. 

GA P RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 
HEW Should: 

Work with States to identify statutes and administrative procedures 

which may prevent schools from utilizing other community training 
resources, and implement plans to remove these obstacles, including 
encouraging State Agencies to make recommendations to appropriate 
legislative bodies. 

DEPARTMENT COMMENT: 

VJe concur with the recommendation and will develop an evaluati\/o r/iudy to 
identiiy Federal and State statutes and administrative procedures that limit 
Lho use ot community training resources. The dissemination of the results 
of the study will provide information useful in the development of plans 
10 remove such obstacles. We will also disseminate the information through 
the Office of Management and Budget to the National Legislative Conference 
for their consideration. 

It must be observed, however, that most institutional barriers arc well 
ix^cognized by State administrative personnel who have often been working 
for years to develop ways of removing such obstacles. 

<^ AO, RH^'f'^F^^^^ TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 

HEW Should: 

—Discourage the use of VEA funds for construction except in instances 
in which there is adequate justification that additional facilities are 
needed after thorough consideration of alternatives, and then 
require sufficient flexibility so that facilities can be adapted 
to changing training requirements. 

DKPARTMFNT COMMENT : 

We concur with this recommendation. We will continue to encourage States, 
as they develop their annual and long-range plans, to weigh carefully the 
expeudituie of Federal funds Cor additional facilities unless adequate 
just meat ion can be provided and operational funds can he assured. 
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GAP RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECK£TARY, HEW 
HEW Should: 

— Expand efforts to develop labor market data in a fcrm which will 
better enable vocational planners at State and local levels to 
match occupational training with manpower needs, by working coopera- 
tively with the Department of Labor, and provide technical assistance 
to States for the training of vocational planners in the use of such 
data. 

DEPARTMENT COMMENT : 

We concur with the recommendation and wish to call attention to 
activities to strengthen the supply and use of valid labor market data 
already initiated: 

— Monthly meetings are being held with DOL/BLS (Bureau of 

Labor Statistics) to develop manpower supply and demand data 
within States and selected labor market areas. State participation 
will be accelerated during the rest of the Fiscal Year. It is 
anticipated that data from this source will be available and 
disseminated to all State Divisions of Vocational and Technical 
Education by July 1, 1976. 

— Monitoring tb- North Carolina State University Research Center 
study which will identify planning elements needed in State and 
local planning. This information should be available by January 1, 
1976. 

We will cooperate with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in developing a matrix 
of available National, State, and local labor market data and strategies 
for use in improving comprehensive State and local vocational education 
planning. A series of regional conferences will be scheduled in Fiscal 
Year 1976 for State and local planners to strengthen the use of available 
labor market data at both the State and local planning levels. 

GAO RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY > HEW 

HEW Should: 

— Assist States in developing techniques for obtaining information 
from students and employers to assess the appropriateness and 
adequacy of training, and annually review the extent to which 
changes have been made in programs as result. 
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DEPART>t£NT COMMENT : 

On-going activities and projects will be continued and strengthened to 
provide additional informatioa from the follow-up of students and information 
from their employers, A staff review of selected on-going State follow-up 
studies to determine their effectiveness and appropriateness for consideration 
in other States will be started during the fiscal year 1975, 

A National Sampling Technique for student follow-up will be developed for 
use by States in Fiscal Year 1976 and base year data of the National 
Longitudinal study of the high school graduating class of 1972 will be 
disseminated to States. 



GAP RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 
HEW Should: 

— Assist States in identifying and implementing strategies to 
eliminate or dissipate barriers which inhibit improvement or 
expansion of vocational programs or restrict persons from fully 
participating. Periodically evaluate State progress, and advise 
Con gress . Specifically : 

DEPARTMENT COMMENT : 

We concur with this recommendation. It is recognised that a multiplicity 
of barriers exist in States which inhibit improvement or expansion of 
vocational education or which limit participation in these programs. 
Overcoming these barriers, which nuy have a long history in tradition, 
practices or laws, is a major concern at the Federal, State, and local 
levels. State vocational officials have shown continued sensitivity >:o 
such restrictiuii " a^: . > co< 1 1 1 ^ at .on xequiromenLj, union hiring 
practices, leu^tli of th* • :ho^ 1 Jj/, uue of facilities for an extended 
day, student transpoi taLiun , and ase of private schools. We will period- 
ically evaluate progr,> , 'J*, ^v the States in overcoming these barriers 
vind will advise Congr** . . ^ tM**^r»;:?. 

GAP RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 

HEW Should: 

— Review legislative provisions and administrative procedures 
designed to protect workers under the age of 18, and imple- 
ment an action plan for the consideration of Congress and 
State legislatures to change the laws and procedures to 
enable youth to interact with the adult world in ways that 
will better prepare them for the transition from school to 
work. 
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DEPARTMENT COMMENT : 

We will continue to work very closely with the Department of Labor to 
review legislative provisions designed to protect the students enrolled in 
programs of vocational and technical education. 

Pilot programs, such as "l^CEP", have been operating as joint projects of 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare to provide 
opportunities for students ages 14 to 15 to participate in work experience 
programs. We will initiate a request to the Secretary of Labor to 
extend "WECEP" to 14 and 15 year old students in all States. 

GAO RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 



HEW Should: 

— Implement applicable provisions of Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 to eliminate sex discrimination in voca- 
tional education, particularly by adopting techniques proved 
effective in recruiting members of one sex to occupations 
traditionally considered the prerogative of the other sex. 



DEPARTMENT COMMENT : 

We concur in this recommendation and have taken positive steps with 
the Office of Civil Rights and through Department policy directives to 
eliminate sex discrimination. 

Changes in State statistical reporting procedures will be requested to 
provide data on enrollments by sex in all vocational and technical 
education programs in Fiscal Year 1975. In addition, we will under- 
take a study in Fiscal Year 1976 to identify successful recruiting 
techniques that have resulted in increased enrollments of the one sex 
in occupations traditionally considered the prerogative of the other sex. 

GAO PJICOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY, HEW 

HEW Should: 

Analyze entrance requirements to institutions and courses 

and advise States that Federal funds are not to be used to 
support programs which unfairly deny entrance to students 
who want training. 



DEPARTMENT COMMENT: 



The National appraisal of postsecondary vocational education programs 
being conducted by the Office of Civil Rights will examine these require- 
ments. States whose programs are found to be in violation of Federal laws 
will be required to remedy such situations. We will continue to monitor 
vocational education institutional policies on all State and local visits 
to determine if unfair entrance requirements exist. 
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PRINCIPAL HEW OFFICIALS 
RESPONSIBLE FOR ADMINISTERING 
ACTIVITIES DISCUSSED IN THIS REPORT 



Tenure of office 



From 



To 



SECRETARY OF HEW: 



Caspar W. Weinberger 


Feb. 


1973 


Present 


Frank C. Carlucci (acting) 


Jan. 


1973 


Feb. 1973 


hi Hot i»* ivicnarason 


June 


1 Q 70 
X? /U 


tan 10 7"* 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION: 








Virginia Y. Trotter 


June 


1974 


Present 


Charles B. Saunders, Jr. (actipg) 


Nov. 


19 73 


June 19 74 


Sidney P. Marlandt Jir, 


Nov. 


19 72 


Nov. 1973 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION: 








Terrell H. Bell 


June 


1974 


Present 


John R. Ottina 


Aug. 


1973 


June 1974 


John R. Ottina (acting) 


Nov. 


1972 


Aug. 19 73 


Sidney P. Marlandt Jr» 


Dec. 


1970 


Nov. 1972 


Terrell H. Bell (acting) 


June 


1970 


Dec. 1970 


DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, OCCUPATIONAL 








AND ADULT EDUCATION: 








William F. Pierce 


Jan. 


1973 


Present 


ASSOCIATE COMMISSIO^JER, ADULT, 








VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL AND 








MANPOWER EDUCATION 








Charles H. Buzzell (acting) 


June 


1974 


Present 


William F. Pierce (acting) 


Sept. 


1973 


June 1974 


Robert M. Worthington 


Aug. 


1971 


Sept. 1973 
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